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Postace—Missine Numpers.—lIt affords 
us pleasure to supply deficient numbers of 
the Journal ; although great care is taken to 
put them up so that they will go safe, (and 
we cannot, of course, guarantee all losses 
in the post,office,) we cannot, we again 
repeat, pay pestage on letters asking us to 
supply deficiencies. 

Postage must be paid, or the numbers will 
not be sent. 





We owe an apology to Mr. Cushman for 
the delay in publishing his communication 
on undulating railways. It should have 
appeared several weeks since, but it was acy 
cidentally omitted—which omission, how- 
ever, will not, we trust, cause him to omit 
“us as we have, unintentionally, his com- 


bow 





We’ are indebted to an unknown friend 
for the report of the’ednal commissioners in 
relation to the Survey of the Black river 
canal. We shall look at and give some no- 

\ Mee of it soon, together with somié, others 
‘before received. 
« We have also received a copy of the pro- 
ctedings of a meeting of citizens held at 
Jzssur’s Horet, in this city, on the evening 
of the 7th inst., favorable to the Genesee and 
Allegany canal; a part of which will be 
given in our next Wimber. * 





La Port, InpiaNa, aNnD Micuiean City 
Ratnoav.—It is expected, we understand, 





gislature of Indiana, for a railroad from 
La Port. to Michigan City—on Lake Mi- 
chigan. 





The following statement will, we hope, 
induce others, or “ Unus,” to give a similar 
account of cost of transportation on other 
roads and canals. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : . 
Sir,—Y our correspondent from Michiga 
calls for the charges of conveyance on vari- 
ous railroads, that he and others may judged 
of the comparative cost of the transporta- 
tion of heavy articles, long distances on ca- 
nals and railroads. 1 will state, in ad- 
vance, that where speed is not taken into 
account, that it i§ my belief that canals 
are vastly preferable to railroads, for the 
transportation of all commodities, of what- 
ever name or nature. 

Canals cannot, however, be constructed 
in every place, an@ therefore I am decided. 
ly in favor of railroads, judiciously located. 
I believe the charges on the Baltimore and 
Qhio Railroad will exhibit nearly the mini- 
mum prices in comparison with all other 
roads, and therefore is the most favorable 
view that ought at present to be taken. 

The price for which conveyance is ef- 
fected on that road, is, for all commodities 
transported westwardly, six cents per ton 
per mile; and for-the same transported 


reckoning the ton at 2,240 lbs. For light, 
bulky articles, they frequently charge by 
the cubic foot, counting a certain number 
of cubic feet to a ton. 

The charges on wool, feathers, or furni- 
ture, boxed, amounts to a sum much wr 
er than 6 cents per ton per mile. They 
moreover frequently let their cars to indi- 
viduals, to be by them laden with light ar- 
ticles; and after the @ar is so laden, it is 
rated at two and a half tons. In most ca- 
ses, they also charge 30 cents per ton for 
loading and unloading. 

The following exhibit may serve to show 
what.it would cost the owner of property 
to transport country produce eastWardly $63 
miles on a alteead, at Baltimore and Ohio 


Any. 1885.” [VOLUME IV.—No. 6, « 


At 4 cts. pr. mile. Total. 
2,240 lbs. $14.52 —charges 30 ets. $14.82 


2,000 Ibs. 12.96,4, “« a7 13.98 
*216“ 1.40.4, «  g« 4.48 
100 « 648, EE ie 67 
+60.“ 3389, «> ge Al 


Therefore, the charges on one bushel of 
wheat would be 41 cents; on one barrel of 
flour, $1 43. 

For passengers, the charge is three cents 
per mile invariably, and sometimes a charge 


Ball of 124 cents on each trunk accoumenyins 
r+) ie 


any passenger 60 miles. As to 
Canal, I cannot speak so definitely as to the 
exact cost of transportation, and 
wish therefore that some pergon may make 
a table of average prices, including 
transportation, and charges, and c 

the same to you for insertion. 
‘I however’ believe that a sum less 
two thirds the amount charged on railroads 
would cover all ex . It must. be 
beg in Fg too, at the same ey that 
the Erie Canal is paying annually a good 
interest, and speedily liquidating the debt 
contracted for its construction; while the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad — 
have been scarcely able to pay a divi al 
of 4 per cent. per annum. f 
This last difference is the most astonish- 
ing of the whole calculation. Hotvever, in 
favor of the railroad, it may be said that it 
has not yet been brought to its in ‘ 
extension and termination, and. that it4 
only in its infancy—yea, barely in 4 


bryo. : a 
The tolls received on account of the Erie” 
and Champlain Canals were $1,313,155. 84. 
The expenses of same for lock tenders, 






oi 











eastwardly, four cents per ton per mile; amare and assistants, repairs coats 


of suits, &c. &e., $458,526 62. a 
deducted from the amount received, will 
leave $854,629 22: a sum more than equal 
to the interest of $12,208,987, at 7 per 
ent. per annum. 

Should your subscriber in Michigan want 
more information, and will state his wants 
in a series of questions, I hope myself, or 
some one more able, may inform 2 

nus. 
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that a charter will be granted by the Le- 
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Railroad charges, }iz.— 
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Srr,—In a fo comn cation upon 
the sul of “ Undulat Railways,” 
(see Railroad Journal, vol. iiti., p. 130,) 
were offered some strictures confined en- 
tirely to the experiments made by Mr. 
Badnall, upon the Liverpool and Manches. 
ter railway, intended to evince that the 
inferences drawn from those experiment® 
were erroneous and absurd. -In that pa- 
per, too, was’ hinted the probability that 
this projector was deceived by precon- 
ceived theoretical notions, believing that 
his delusion arose in drawing general 
cdénclusions from instances which were 
practically unsusceptible of any useful 
application in railway economy. 


The subject is renewed with reluctance; | 


but, professionally, as credenda of the 
engineer, as well as in view of a due esti. 
mation of the system in other respects, it 
may be proper. In sc doing, it is now 
proposed to take a wider survey of its 
merits—a survey embracing the feasibi- 
lity of the general principle of “ undula- 
— railways,” updn the plan of Mr. Bad- 
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chief ics—one which, in a 
-majority of i instances, insures the system 
of haath pre-eminence. 

Before ding to the merits of the 





: i, be proper to premise dy- 
namical theoreti, by teenie of which 
general comparisons of results may be 
instituted. The two which follow, de- 
pendent upon ry) of forces, will suf- 
fice for this pu 


ui ee (1.) 
v=o+gt:lFatu—m. (2) 


In which. = velocity of projection ; v 
= Felociffaa the end of any time ; ¢, du- 
ring which the space, s, has been passed 
over ; q = sine of inclination of plane, 
whereon any body, asa car, moves; yw 
= any constant motive force; m = th 

portion of resistance from friction whic 

is con he two latter quantities be- 
ing each compared with gravity taken as 











body at the earth’s surface, urged by the 
force of gravity, at the end of the first 
second; and the compound expression + 
resultant of all constant 








fotevery engineer .understands || gy. — m 
that, to a greater or less extent, undula. |] forces which fMfluence its motion. 
i % 
» * 
6 








Take now the profile A, B, C, D, E, 
&c., having an undulation B, C, D, and 
because, with locomotive power, grades 
steeper than 50 fe the mile, or there. 
abouts, are inadmissible, the utmost prac- 
tical limit, for g may be placed at -01," 
which make the common sine of inclina- 
tion of the planes BC,CD. Take further 
the lengths of the planes equal: their al. 
titudes will then be equal, and BD in 
the same horizontal plane. 

By the first instance, supposing we have 

but that of gravity, the following 

e effects would result to a body placed at 
the Summit of the plane CB, 

sine of inclination being greater 
than the known value of friction, the body 
will roll: down BC; but in consequence 
of theieonstant’ retardative influence of 
friction; its momentum at C will not equal 
that due gravitation—it will not therefore 
suffice ‘to'elevate it up the plane CD. Fur. 
ther, because friction continues its influ. } 
ence up CD, the distance it would other- 
wi end upon that plane will be still 
fart r diminished. 


~® "Thus : the load-of a train heing supposed 40 
tons, and its oe 6 tons, and 3-5ths of the weight of 
the engine pon the drivers—then 3-5ths of 6 = 3.6 
tons, or 8,064 Ibs lbs., will be the absolute weight insistent 
ieee Farther, taking the mean adhesion at the 

estimate of 1-10th, there phe for 








* 

Without the application of a motive 
force, it is, then, impossible to atiain any 
useful result, even if it were possible to 
concatenate a series of counfér-planes, 
each consecutive pair, at least, having a 
common altitude. Yet this would be the 
rixadov of the “ undulatingsrailway.” 

In gravity, consequently, a motive 
force, at least equivalent to. friction, must 
be advened before it would be even possi- 
ble to elevate the body up the plane CD 
to D. If this be done, the performance 
would be infinitely in favor of the inclined 
profile, because, the motive force being a 
bare countervail ‘o friction, no perform- 
ance could result upon the Jevel: that is, 
it would be thus, if precisely at the point D 
a declivity commenced, having a corre- 


> pi counter-plane, and so on between 
termini of the road. 


But this is out of the question. Such 
a structure is entirely visionary. Occa- 
sionally in selecting the site for a rail- 
way, a conformation of country presents 
itself where a -pair: of counter-planes 
could be constructed ; but from the invin- 
cible nature of things, thé intermedial 
parts must have different positions ; and 
power, unless adapted to meet and over- 
come the resistances they aati would be 
entirely ineffectual. 

Secondly, then, it appears, ne useful_re- 
sult can flow‘from the employment of a 
force barely nem resistance from 





ati “| than that indicated must 


friction. Consequently,s@" oto greater 
e employed ; 





unity; g = the velocitygacquired by a 
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little Nictensz upon any pdr lines of 
railway that are or onstructes 
the al features of the globe offer. 

insurmountable impediments to a ma- 
terially different result. 

Thus constrained to employ a motive 
force equal or near this: vale » it is highly 
pertinent to the inquiry to discover what 
modification results therefrom ; they: 
joined will be among the most m 

1. It has been. shown that, : premrt J 
motive force is barely equivalent to fric- 
tion, the imparity between the perform- 
ance upon the level and upon the inclina- 
tions is limitless : reciprocally, ‘when the~ 
motiv@ force becomes infinite, the per- 
formance upon either would be equaly:: Jt. 
follows thence, that, between these’ ex: 
ya as the motive force is. enhanced,.,. 

e performances approach equality. > An 
pst secs at least, gtr equality . ofjé 
performance, ought,. then, to. obtain: 
consequence of the value of uw, necessari-— 
ly, standing comparatively high, .... 

2. The resistance. or «assistance. -foomss: 
gravity being directly as q, since a Gévia. | 
tion from the assigned limit ought, for 
reasons already advanced, to be made in 
diminution of that value, this would ob, 
viously further tend to approximate the 















performances at points where that limit is — 


unattainable. 
These considerations alone: place the: 
impropriety of general conclusions, from*: 


a particular case, in a light tobe justly 
appreciated, 


Still there is another consideration, 0. . 


the highest import to a fair estimation.of 
the principle, as yet untouched. 

It has all along been implied that the” 
body at B is at rest ; in that case, too, it 


“would cease to move when it should have., : 


might at D. But this, again, is clearly | 
imissible. Alternations of rest and mo. 
ti in the midst of an unobstructed way’ 
are subversive of the very system. Ad- 
mitting the invincible necessity, practi.” 
cally, of arriving and starting at thesé 
points with considerable projectile veloci.*' 
ty, it is evident that its effects are sub 
tially ##€ same with the first mentioned— _ 
that, as it increases, ita rs the ‘level, © 
This, then, is another wei 
the disparity of the ratio of perioramnowy 


to vanish.jij Pmt 


With these preliminaries we| prscent: +0 
a comparison of . instances.:' Supposé) , 


there were two planes disposed, as in:the;;. 


diagram, whose mon sing. .w i) eee 
and their lengths 1000. feet ; and, fu urther,, *) 
suppose the motive force, , just sufficient . 
to preserve the dynamical equilibrium up . 
the planes—z. ¢., ng ton at ahs, 
or .0044, to -0144. If, moreover, the, 
projectile velocity at the head of th 

planes be estimated at the moderate speed, 
for locomotive power, of 20 feet the 
cond, (nearly 13 miles the hour,) we 
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shall have sound ‘practical values for 9, 
q mv; and by the theorems, we at once 
obtain ‘the comparative performances of 
two similar trains upon the inclinations, 
and upon the level: thus— 
Tom the inclinations : 
Time of descent down B C is, (by theo- 
rem: 1,) 32.75 seconds. 
Terminal velocity is, (by theorem 2,) 
41.07 feet per second. 
Time of traversing both planes is, 65.50 
seconds. 
Which gives a mean velocity of 30.54 
feet the second. 
Terminal velocity, (same as projectile, ) 
20) feet the second. 
. Upon the level : 
Time ‘same as upon inclinations, 65.5 
~- seconds. 
Distance traversed in that time is, (theo. 
1, making g = 0,) 2,000 feet. 
The mean velocity is then the same, 30.54 
feet the second. 
The: terminal velocity is, (theo. 2, ma. 
ie king g = 0,) 29.75 ft. the second. 

On comparison of the mean velocities 
for ‘both’ systems, can the conclusion 
be resisted, that—even when only that 
portion of resistance which is constant 
is accounted—there is no gain by the 
system. of. counter-planes ? and that, when 
the final. velocities are considered, there 
is a decisive loss by that plan, seeing 
thati:they stand as 29.75 : 20, nearly 
4 in’ favor of'the level? Were the ve- 
locities. to become uniform, after the 
horal velocity of 264 miles the hour had 
been ‘attained, the effect of the latter 
would be thus : at the instant of absolute 
time, this took place, (654 seconds after 
passing. D,). with the engine which had 
- runiupon the inclinations, its fellow, 
which’ had run upon the level throughout, 
would be 487 feet in advance ; and so on 
for every similar subsequent portion of the 
railroad. 

Should the conditions prescribed, ob- 
tain ,in. practice, we may assert, in gene- 
ral, the, inferiority of the ‘ undulating 
system” of railways. 

Reasons for assigning .01, as about the 
limit'for inclinations, upon that plan, have 
already been given. In respect to length 
of plane, safety alone, (to apply the con- 
voy, or abate the motive force, is bane to 
the principle, because acceleration, its 
sole esis, is thereby checked,) indicates 
the length: assigned above, as near the 
practical limit’) wherever the two plans 
may eoihe ih Competition : for, in conse- 
quence of acceleration, the terminal velo- 
cities’ would be greater than are consist- 
ent with safety. On longer planes, by 
reason: of Jateral friction, the resistance 
of the; atmosphere, velocity becoming uni- 
form, c;; aside from danger, the effects 
of acceleration disappear ; hence, the case 
chosén' will’ bé near actual limits for all 
restraints, while, for that reason, it is the 
most ‘favorable to the “ undulating sys- 
tem.”"’ The cases falling within these 
limits, will, ofcourse, be. still. more op- 

d,to,the, inclined;road. .. .... 

Inj.what. precedes, that. portion of re. 
sistance which is constant has alone been 
regarded. There are, however, other 
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sources very material to a due estimation 
of the system—as, the atmosphere—the 
retardation from centrifugal force on cur-. 
vatures—and the coma infringement of 
the flanges of wheels against the rails. 
Upon long planes the latter operates ; in- 
deed, upon all inclined planes, it operates, 
beyond what obtains on levels, very sensi- 
bly in- opposing the basis of the system— 
acceleration. 

The exponent of the law of increase of 

resistance from the atmosphere, at varying 
velocities, being greater than unity, -in 
all accelerated motions its mean effect 
will stand far higher upon the inclinations 
than upon the horizontal way ; and there- 
fore against inclinations. The latter re- 
mark applies as forcibly to resistances 
from curvatures. 
. We should err, then, most egrégiously, 
if neglecting all those highly material 
resistances, results as favorable to inclina- 
ttons as our theorems give were anticipa- 
ted in actual experiment. Of this, look 
where we may, there will not be found 
any more striking or decisive confirma- 
tion than the experiments conducted by 
Mr. Badnall upon the Liverpool road. 
They indicate an inferiority by the coun- 
ter-plane system, varying from, 3 to nearly 
3. [Vide Railr. J., vol. iii. p. 130, col. 3.] 
Reasoning a priori from the known laws 
of mechanics, leads thus to results per- 
fectly coincident with experiment : the 
larger diminution of effect in these expe- 
riments being satisfactorily accounted for 
in the exclusion, from our theorems, of 
the materlal resistances just recited. 

All delusion, it would seem, then, in 
regard to the demerits of the “undulating 
railway,” consists in the hallucination of 


-inferring general practical results from a 


particular case, which can only exist in 
theory. It is-a little singular that a gen- 
tleman, of the intellectual acumen the re- 
asserter of the old fallacy of undulation 
has evinced, in many communications to 
the public upon the subject, should, de- 
spite his own experiments, commit so ob- 
vious and unphilosophical an oversight. 

In our computations, it may be objected 
no allowance has been made for diminu- 
tion of friction upon inclinations. True ; 
but even in theory, the difference is en- 
tirely insignificant ; for, within the limits 
assigned to the inclinations, the ratio of 
cosine to radius is almost precisely a ra- 
tio of equality—and it is in that ratio that 
it can alone be lessened. In a practical 
view, we opine, that even this immaterial 
quantity disappears, in consequence of the 
bearing surface being diminished by the 
larger weight being thrown upon one 
pair of wheels, 

Perhaps exceptions may also be taken | 
to the supposition that. the:planes are of 
equal altitudes. The obvious rejoinder 
is, the inclinations are inferior in the case 
of a common altitude, which is that, most 
favorable to the plan ;“therefore, @ forti. 
ori, &c. “ i: el 

The expectation of realizing’ economy 
of power, with its pécuniary implications, 
and public and private benefits, appears, 
upon overlooking the whole grounds we 
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have taken, to be entirely groundless. .. | 
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_ There are, however, still other. obite: 
tions yet names. eee si , ri- 
ority in point of power danger from. 
high eae vould be highly destruc. 
tive to machinery ; all intermissiye irre. 
gular motions are unfavorable to its dura- 
tion, safety, and economy : especially does 
this remark apply to the delicate, nicely 
adjusted machinery of railways. 

The road way would depreciate, more 
rapidly in consequence of the. larger: 
weight being thrown upon a single pairof 
wheels. 

Cencussions between the advance and 
rear of a train of cars, when ing the 
apex of the planes, could not be obviated, 
even though it were rounded to the are of 
a circle, or though the entire inclinations 
were arcs of the circle, or any other 
curve. Both danger and damage would. 
thence ensue. i 

The system and locomotive power mu- 
tually antagonize; at the high 
inexorably required by the plan, the elas- 
ticity of steam would be largely reduced 
—a circumstance adverse to accelera.. 
tion, &c. ised ha 

ads / 


The only entity, in the shape of an 
varitage, the system presents, in contraven-. : 
tion of a series of disadvanges—either.of 
which would go far towards countervail:: 
ing any benefit’ of this kind—it appears, 
consists in economy of embankment ; 
and, possibly, at some points, of excava- — 
tion at those points where the plans come . 
in competition ; there is little danger of 
the skilful, scientific engineer, being de- 
luded by a purblind economy in this re- 
spect, where adequate advantages are 
not clearly secured. 

W. M. Cusuman, C. E. 

Albany, December 22d, 1834, 





NEW-YORK {AND. ERIE RAILROAD. 

Board of Assistant Aldermen, .... ... 
February 4, 1835. ‘Ty 

Report of the Special Committee of both: 
Boards, in respect to the New-York and 
Erie Railroad ; adopted, and double the 
usual number of the report ordered to be 
printed, together with one hundred of the 
map: which accompanied it. Presented by 


Wm. 8S. Johnson. ond 
R. Fisuer, Clerk. 


Resolution relative tothe measures proper 
to be adopted by the city of New-York to’ 
promote the construction of the New-¥ 
and Erie Railroad. a 

Whereas, the immense augmentation 
which has been experienced in the extent, ‘i 
wealth, and prosperity of the city of New+/. 


York, since the completion of the canals of. . 


this state, signally demonstrates the value «° 
and necessity of artificial channels of com-::. 


mercial . communication, connecting the; 
metropolis with the populous and ‘fertiles»: 
regions of the interior. J ovtt 
And whereas, several works leading: into~: 
the State of Ohio, from ports on the Atlan- 


tic sea-bdard, south of this city, are now 
constructing, and are rapidly advancing fe: 
completion, 
companies, incorporated and » powerfully. 
patronised by the State of Pennsylvaniaysc 
aryland, and Virginia, seeking tadivert « 
from. the city of New-York the-extensive 
and lucrative commerce which it has here- 
tofore enjovebabiek the rich and rapidly in- 
creasing States and Territories north of the 


under the direction, of various c:: - 





Ohio river, and relying for success upon the 
greater severit of climate experienced in 
the more.n latitude of the State of 
New seeereey the nevigation of its 
can ‘suspended during a large portion 
of the year: And whereas, it has become 
vitally important to the commerce of this 
metropolis, to obviate the difficulties and 
disadvantages to which it-is thus sub- 
jected, which object can only be obtained by 
constructing additional channels of trade 
and intercourse, by means of railroads 
leading directly from the ci.y to the west- 
ern waters, and or a commercial 
urposes at all seasons of the year :— 
. And ‘whereas, the Legislature of this 
State at their last session directed the route 
of a railroad to be surveyed under the di- 
rection of the Executive, through the 
southern counties of the State, from the 
Hudson river to Lake Erie, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the public interest 
would be promoted by a subscription on the 
part of the state to a portion of the capital 
stock of the New-York and Erie Railroad 
Company; ~which was incorporated in the 
year 1832, for the purpose of constructing 
such road, whereby the Commonwealth at 
large wight participate in the burthens and 
benefits of that undertaking, or in what 
other mode the general objects sought to be 
accomplished by that act of incorporation, 
might properly be encouraged by the public 
authorities :— 

And whereas, it is now satisfactorily as- 
certained, by means of that survey, that, in 
case the State shall co-operate and parti- 
cipate in the’ enterprise, the whole of the 
road in question can be completed within 
four years, from the ist day of May, 1835, 
and a communication thereby provided, by 
which, passengers and merchandise may be 
regularly transported, at all seasons of the 


year, in less than forty hours, from the city | 


of New-York to the southern shore of Lake 
Erie, communicating also by means of the 
Allegany river, directly with the valley of 
the Ohio :— 

And whereas, the inhabitants of this city 
are deeply interested im the prosecution and 
speedy accomplishment of this most im- 
portant undertaking, tending, as it plainly 
must, to attract and secure forever to this 
emporium the vast and expanding trade of 
the most fertile, valuable, and populous 
portion of the continent, thereby aug- 
menting its commerce, prosperity, and 
wealth, to an incalculable extent :— 

Therefore, resolved, (if the Board of Alder- 
men concur herewith,) that it be referred 
to a joint committee of three members of 
each board, to report resolutions signifying 
the sense which the Common Council en- 
tertain of the necessity, importance, and 
value of the proposed work, and to inquire 
and report what measures, if any, the city 
may properly adopt to promote and secure 
its speedy execution. 


The Special Committee from the- Board 
of Aldermen and Assistant Aldermen of the 
cityof New-York, to whom was referred 
the resolution of Assistant Alderman 
Johnson, touching the necessity, impor- 
tance, and value, of the proposed railroad 
through the southern counties of this State, 
from the Hudson River to Lake Erie, re- 
spectfully beg leave hereby to report, 

That, for the purpose of being more fully 
informed of the details of the subject thus 
referred to their consideration, they have 
summoned before them several of the di- 
rectors of the New-York and Erie Railroad 
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request, by Benjamin Wright, 


incline 
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Esq., and his 

er whose care the 
been-recently sur- 
veyed. From these individuals the Com- 
mittee received very full and satisfactory 
explanations; and, nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee, being conscious of the momentous 
importance of the subject under examina- 
tion, felt it also to be their duty to satisfy 
themselves, as far as was practicable, from 
auxiliary sources of information, of the 
accuracy of the details which were elicited 
on this eins examination. It forta- 
nately happened that one of the Committee,* 
by having been engaged for a considerable 
time in a work of public improvement, in- 
tersected by the route of the proposed road, 
had become considerably familiar with the 
topography, and also with the trade and 
resources of that portion of the country, 
and was thereby enabled greatly to facilitate 
the examinations of the Committee. 

The Committee, moreover, deemed it 
proper that they should make no statements 
affecting a subject. so deeply interesting to 
the community at large, without a full 
and sufficient scrutiny, and they have there- 
fore. pursued their examination with a 
minuteness of inquiry which has brought 
them into acquaintance with many interes- 
ting details, which they may deem it ex- 
pedient hereafter to make the subject of 
a supplemental report. 

In the mean time they beg leave to pre- 
sent to the Common Council the present 
summary statement of the facts which 
have been ascertained by their examina- 
tion. 

In the first place, then, they report, that 
after full inspection of the maps and plans 
returned by Judge Wright, and copious ex- 
planations from himself and his assistants, 
they are entirely satisfied that it is practica- 
ble to construct the proposed road, and that 
it will afford the means of transporting 
passengers, merchandise and the’ public 
mails, at all seasons of the year, in less than 
48 hours from the city of New-York to 
Lake Erie. 

The road after leaying Rockland and 
Orange counties, will follow successively 
the large vallies of the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna and the Allegany, and there. 
by obtain the easy grades of declivity 
naturally pursued by those streams. ‘The 
surface of much of the country adjacent to 
the line is undulating, but the apparent 
difficulties which are thereby presented, 
are avoided by the following the. water 
ie the f Judge Wright, th 

n the language of Judge Wright, the 
road “ goes com instead of over the hills.” 
The whole line of the route is 483 miles, 
capable, however, of being shortened to 
460 miles; but it is not comparatively more 
circuitous than the canals o Houkéyivants 
The ascents on much the greatest portion 
of the route are generally from 5 to 30 feet 
per mile, and do not exceed 60 feet per 
mile, except in five or six instances, where 
the line crosses the natural boundaries of 
the large vallies. No stationary engine or 
ne will be necessary on any 
part of the toad, except in one instance, 
about four miles from Lake Erie, and even 
that may be dispensed with by altering the 
grade for eight miles, at a moderate ex- 








Company, aes Te in the year 1882, 
for the ‘constructing the proposed 
road ; and have also been attended, at their | 


pense. Locomotive engines, drawing pas- 
senger cars, may be propelled over every 
portion of the road (except the inclined 
plane) with economy and advantage; and 
at the points where the rate of acclivity 
exceeds sixty feet to the mile, the passage 
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loaded may be 


of ‘bute heavily loaded may be 
easily @ ly expedited, either 

auxiliary loc ngines, or an addition’ 
of animal power. It is certain that . 
pas may be carried over the road 


with great celerity and profit, and from 
testimony taken before the Committee, 

the personal information of one or more of 
its members, they are entirely satisfied that 
the road will also serve to transport to tide 
water the lumber, provisions, live stock, fuel, 
and agricultural products of the region of 
country adjacent to the route and its con- 
templated branches, and carry back mer- 
chandize in return, more cheaply and 
advantageously than can be effected by any 
other channel of communication. 

The road will be intersected by several 
lateral branches and canals, which will 
greatly increase its revenue and its impor- 
tance. In the western part of Orange 
county, it intersects the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal: in Broome county, the 
Chenango Canal: in Tioga county, the 
Chemung Canal: in Delaware county, it 
will be connected with a branch leading up 
to Delhi: in Otsego Petar | by a very im- 
portant and valuable branch leading up the 
valley of the Unadilla to Utica, for which 
a charter is obtained and the stock al- 
ready subscribed; a branch will lead 
through the valley of the Onondaga River, 
in the county of Cortland, to the Salt 
Works at Syracuse: at Owego, the rail- 
road, now finished to Ithaca, will imme. 
diately connect the main line with the 
fertile country adjacent to the Ca and 
Seneca Lakes: by the line of steamboat 
navigation now in preparation on the 
enn at Owego, it will be united 
to the valley of Wyoming and the coal 
regions of Pennsylvania: the contemplated 
railroad from Rochester to Dansville, if ex- 
tended a few miles, will intersect the main 
line in Steuben county: in Allegany county, 
it will intersect the contemplated route of 
the Rochester and Olean canal: and it will 
become connected in Cataraugus county 
with the Allegany River, and thereby open 
a direct communication between the city of 
New-York and the large and populous com- 
munities and cities in the valley of the 
Ohio. The map of the proposed route 
annexed to this report, fally exhibits these 
several localities, and is well worthy the 
attention of the Common Council. 

2.-The Committee are of opinion ‘that 
this work will afford immense public bene- 
fits to the inhabitants of this metropolis. 

The rapid, constant, and regular commu- 
nication it will insure at all seasons of the 
year, with the extensive and fertile grazing 
districts in the counties of Orange and De- 
laware, and the valley of the Susquehanna, 
will cheapen’ the price of subsistence, by 
affording abundant and uninterrupted sup- 
plies of eon for the public markets ; 
the excellent and valuable timber furnished 
by the counties of Steuben, ae, and 

ataraugus, by reducing the cost of build- 
ing, will accelerate the peste of the city, 
and at the same time facilitate the opera- 
tions of ship building ; the rapid and ss 
lar passage it will secure to the public 
mails, will insure the speedy transmission 
of commercial intelligence ; it will provide 
for the public defence, by affording the 
means of military communication with un- 

aralleled speed between the Atlantie and 
estern frontiers ; while the comfort and 
health of our citizens will be promoted by 
oar cheap and frequent access to the 
healthful regions of the interior. 

3. The speedy completion of the wor 

has now become an object of n 


importance to the merchants, traders, and 
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land owners of this city, in order to preserve 
and extend its great and lucrative trade 
with the West. 

The important and alarming truth can no 

escape the attention of our munici- 
pal authorities, that the intercourse be- 
tween this city and the great West, to which 
it owes so large a share of its present pros- 
rity. and power, is totally suspended 
during five months of the year. Availing 
themselves of that circumstance, the public 
spirited citizens of Pennsylvania have con- 
structed, and have now recently completed, 
a line of canals and railroads from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, which are available 
for the purposes of trade and intercourse 
during at least two months of the year, in 
which the navigation of the New-York 
canals is suspended by the greater severity 
of their more ‘northern latitude. The Erie 
canal is not usually navigable until the 
20th of April, and rarely remains open after 
the 20th of November. The canals of 
Pennsylvania, favored by a more southern 
climate, are prety navigable about the 
10th of March, and remain so until the 25th 
of December. The merchants of Philadel- 
phia are thereby enabled to monopolize the 
western trade during portions of the spring 
and autumn peculiarly valuable for com- 
mercial purposes. Even after the naviga- 
tion is opened on the Erie canal, the inter- 
course between [New-York and the West 
is obstructed for a considerable time by 
the ice accumulated during the months of 
March and April, in the harbor of Buffalo, 
while the navigation of the Qhio river 
being open at Pittsburgh during -that 
important season of the year, the pro- 
duce of the West finds its way to Philadel- 
phia, and its proceeds are invested in mer- 
chandize, and transported into the remotest 
portions of the interior, before vessels are 
able to navigate the eastern end of Lake 
Erie. The intelligent and enterprising 
merchants of Philadelphia, supported by the 
spirited efforts of their Board of Trade, are 
striving to follow up this advantage, by 
promoting, with great zeal, the construction 
of lateral canals and railroads by the state 
of Ohio, and by gh cd companies, extend- 
ing. northwesterly from the Pennsylvania 
line to the Ohio Canal, for the purpose of 
effecting a communication between Pitts- 
burgh and the harbor of Cleveland, on Lake 
Erie; and that too for the avowed object of 
diverting from the city of New-York the 
lucrative commerce which it would other. 
wise enjoy with the northern parts of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 

There is no mode of successful competi- 
tion with these efforts of our public-spirited 
rivals, except by opening a winter commu- 
nication between this city and the harbors 
on the wider part of Lake Erie. 

The proposed road will accomplish that 
object by affording the means of transmit- 
be gg eengar pe at all seasons of the year 
within forty-eight hours from the ware- 
houses of New-York to the harbors of 
Dunkirk, Portland, or Erie, while its con- 
nexion with the cheap descending naviga- 
tion of the Allegany River, (which is gene- 
rally available in the latter part of Februa- 
ry, and early in March, and is capable, with 
small expense, of being rendered navigable 
for steamboats at all seasons of the year,) 
will enable the merchants of our city to 
furnish the cities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
and the other trading towns in the valley 
of the Ohio, with their spring supplies, be- 
fore the opening of navigation on the Penn- 
sylvania Canal. The speedy completion of 
this road will moreover encourage and 
hasten its speedy continuation by great | 
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western and southern branches, leading 
from Lake Erie to various points on the 
western and south-western waters, whereb 
passengers, merchandize, and the mail, 
may be transmitted in six days from New- 
York to St. Louis: and thus this great 
cen!ral channel of intercourse, lying wholly 
within the limits of our own state, and sub- 
ject to its sole jurisdiction, will become the 
main trunk of a connected system, or series 
of internal communications, extending from 
the port of New-York, throughout the 
pulous regions in the vast and fertile valley 
of the Mississippi. 

The statistical particulars of these great 
lines of western communication, and the 
important influence they will exert in di- 
recting the trade of those vast inlani re- 
gions into Lake Erie, and thence: to the 
city of New-York, will be found in an 
interesting letter furnished to the commit- 
tee by one of the directors of the company, 
which is annexed to this report, and is re- 
commended to the attention of the Common 
Council as a document of much import- 
ance. 

4. The preservation of the trade of these 
great inland districts, by connecting them 
closely with this -city by means of cheap 
and rapid channels of communication, has 
become an object of the deepest solicitude 
to the landholders of New-York, and every 
person interested in its permanent prospe- 


rity. 

The past growth, and in truth the very 
existence of this metropolis, are wholly 
owing to the facilities of communication it 
possesses with the agricultural population 
of the interior. The Erie Canal opened a 
channel of intercourse during seven months 
of the year, between the port of New-York 
and inland districts containing little more 
than a million of inhabitants, and yet within 
ten years from its completion, the assessed 
value of the landed property of the city was 
augmented from 52 to 114 millions of dollars. 
The completion of the proposed road will 
bring into constant connexion with the city 
of New-York an increased amount of terri- 
tory, already containing three, and destined, 
within six years, to number more than six 
millioas of inhabitants; while the impulse 
imparted to the agricultural prosperity of 
those inland communities, by the facilities 
afforded to them for cheap and expeditious 
communication with their trading empo- 
rium, will augment to a corresponding ex- 
tent their capabilities of pursuing a profita- 
ble commerce with the sea-board 

It has been frequently, and by no means 
extravagantly, stated, that the construction 
of the Erie Canal, by diminishing the time 
and labor expended in transportation, has 
saved annually to the citizens of this state 
not less than $5,000,000, and added at 
least $150,000,000, to their aggregate 
wealth. ‘This immense and rapid augmen- 
tation of value will afford a criterion, al- 
though imperfect, by which to estimate 
some portion of the pecuniary bénefits to be 
derived by the public, from the opening of a 
communication not less cheap, more regu- 
lar, and far more expeditious than the ca- 
nal between this metropolis and a district 
of fertile territory, embracing an area more 
than eight times as large as the state of 
New-York, west of Utica. To caleulate 
with any accuracy the value of the vast 
and illimitable trade which, within twenty 
years, will be concentrated upor the waters 
of Lake Erie, destined before the present 
generation ‘shall pass away, to number 
more than a thousand vessels, and to bear 
on its surface the wealth of at least twenty 
millions of the American people, or to com- 





pees the prodigious rise in value which the 
anded property on the Island of New-York 
will experience, when the immense and ex- 
panding commerce of these great inland 
communities shall be concentrated within its 
limits, will not be attempted; but it will be 
confidently claimed that the increase in the 
value of the real estate in this city within 
the first ten years after completing the pro- 
posed road, will repay more than tenfold 
the whole cost of its construction, and that 
the augmentation in the pare and 
wealth of the immense and fertile regions 
which will be brought by its completion 
within four days’ travel of the sea-board, 
will defy all attempts at sober calculation. 

5. In what mode, then, can this great en- 
terprise, promising public advantages thus 
enormous, be most effectually and speedily 
accomplished ? : : 

In the year 1832, the standing committee 
on internal improvements in the Legisla- 
ture of this state, after full examination of 
this and other projects of inland communi- 
cation, reported that it would not be politic 
for the state, as such, to construct railroads ; 
and for the obvious reason, that the owners 
of the road must manage the transportation, 
and the state could not become common 
carriers. But the committee recommended 
the incorporation of companies, whenever 
individuals should see fit to risk their pro- 

rty in constructing railroads, reserving, 

owever, the right, which is reserved in all 
other acts of incorporation, to re or 
modify the charters. The committee also 
recommended that the state skould sub- 
scribe to portions of stock in this and all the 
other great leading routes, whereby the 
public at large might participate, to a cer- 
tain extent, in their pecuniary profits, (if 
any,) and at the same time secure the eco- 
nomical management resulting from the 
vigilant attention of individual proprietors. 
he annual message of the Governor to 
the Legislature at the opening of the session 
in that year, after stating that the construc- 
tion of railroads in various parts of the 
state would “ become eminently promotive 
of the public good,” but that “ many gene- 
rations must pass away before the nume- 
rous improvements worthy of the state 
could be undertaken by the public means 
alone,” recommended that companies of in- 
dividual proprietors be incorporated with 
power to construct them, reserving, howe- 
ver, to the Legislature, the right secured in 
all the recent acts of incorporation, to take 
possession of the roads as public property, 
on equitable terms. 

The Legislature, accordingly, in the year 
1832, chartered a company for the purpose 
of making the proposed road, (subject to 
the reservations recommended by the Go- 
vernor,) with leave to issue capital stock to 
the amount of $10,000,000, requiring them 
to expend $200,000 before April, 1837; to 
finish one quarter of the work before April, 
1842; one half before April, 1847 ; and’the 
whole before April, 1852; and authoris 
them to receive p aediy ass of lands to aid in 
the construction of the work. By an amend- 
ment, obtained in 1833, the company were 
empowered to organize themselves, on re- 
ceiving subscriptions of stock for one mil- 
lion of dollars. That amount was duly sub- 
scribed, and is now holden principatly by 
merchants, fand-holders, and_other inhabi- 
tants of this city, deeply interested in its 
perpianent prosperity, and anxious to Com- 
plete the proposed work with all practigable 
despatch. 

In order to ascertain how far the public 
interest would be promoted by a subserip- 
tion'to"the stock on the part of the State, 














vhe Legislature in May, 1824, authorized 
#@fBe route to be purveyeaAlh “public 
Con pany have been actively employed 
inymaking the inquiries and investigations 
ary to the prosecution of their object, 
ting measures caleylated to secure the 
denceof capitalists, and obtaining dona- 
_tions towards their work from large propri- 
tors on the route; and they have met with 
_ such sucess and such encouraging assuran- 
ces, that they are confident of being ena- 
bled to commence the road during the en- 
polng ronson, and they believe that in case 
the legislature should authorise a subscri 
tion by the State, for a portion of the stock, 
or.a.loan of its credit to the company, they 
can complete a single track of their road 
over the whole route within five years. 
The expense of the whole work, as esti- 
ated by Judge Wright, including the gra- 
uation for a double track throughout on 
solid earth embankments, and laying down 
a single track ready for use from the Hud- 
) River to Lake Erie, will not exceed 
4,762,000. The graduation of more than 
one h if of-the line does not exceed $4,000 
per mile. ‘The whole route is embraced in 
six large divisions, to wit : 
Phe First, or Hudson River Division, ex- 
tending 734 miles from a point on the Hud- 
on River, near the southern extremity of 
Robina county, (distant 24 miles north of 
the City Hall of New-York,) to a point in 
the Deer-park Gap of the Shawangunk 
mountain near the west line of Orange 
County, dividing the waters of the Hudson 
from those of the Delaware : 
t,he. Second, or Delaware Division, ex- 
‘tending 115 miles from the point last men- 
tioned, through the valley of the Delaware 
and its tributaries, to a point near Betts- 
burgh, in Chenango County, dividing the 
waters of the Delaware from those of the 
‘Susquehanna : 
? ie Third, or Susquehanna Division, ex 
tending from the point last mentioned 163} 
miles along the valley of the Susquehanna 
ahd its. branches, to a point near the west 
line of, Steuben county, dividing the waters 
ofthe Susquehanna from those uf the Gen- 


t the! 
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esee : 

“The Fourth, or Genesee Division, extend- 
ing from the point last mentioned 37 miles, 
across the valley of the Genesee, to a point 
near the east line of Cattaraugus county, 
dividing the waters of the .Genesee from 
those of the Alleghany : 

- The Fifth, or Alleghany Division, extend- 
ing from the point last mentioned, 83 miles 
along the valley of the Alleghany and its 
tributaries, (situated at the northern extre. 
mity of the great hoe’ f of the Ohio,) to 
Bs peed of the inclined plane, near Lake 

e: : 

“The Siath, ot Lake Erie Division, com- 
srehending the short and rapid descent to 
the shore of the lake, including the in- 
clined plane and two branches of the road, 
one‘ to the harbor of Dunkirk, 8} miles, 
and one to Portland, 9 miles. 
“\6. The execution of this most valuable 
and nécessary work being thus shown to 
he free from physical difficulties, and capa- 
ble of being completed at a moderate ex- 

mse, the question then arises, of much 
mportance to the public, and one which 
the Committee deemed it their duty fully to 
examine, whether the Compnny now in- 
corporated possess sufficient mans and re. 
sourees to complete the roid with the en- 
ergy and despatch which th» public inter. 
est requires. ‘The Committ:e, in prosccu- 
ting this inquiry, have personally examined 
the officers, directors, and books of the 
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4. the-stock-of the company is held by 
individuals greatly interested in the. per- 
manent prosperity of the city, deeply con- 
scious of the importance of the proposed 
road in advancing the general, as well as 
their individual prosperity, and fully deter. 
mined to spare no effort to insure its speedy 
completion. The concerns of the Compa- 
ny are now managed by 17 directors, 14 of 
whom, to wit: James G. King, the Presi- 
dent, Eleazer Lord, the Vice President, 
Peter G. Stuyvesant, John G, Coster, John 


Ruggles, J. Green Pearson, Elihu Town- 
send, Peter Harmony, Stephen, Whitney, 
James Boorman, John Duer, and Michael 
Burnham, reside in this city, and are well 
known to their fellow citizens; and the re- 
maining three, to wit: Jeremiah Pierson, 
George D. Wickham, and Joshua Whit- 
ney, reside in the counties along the route, 
and equally command the confidence of the 
inhabitants of that part of the State. 

The committee have also satisfied them- 
selves, by personal inspection, that the first” 
instalment required on the million of dol- 
lars, heretofore subscribed to the stock, has 
been regularly paid in cash, and that-it is 
now duly deposited upon interest, with the 
New-York Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, subject to the joint order of the Pre. 
sident and Vice-President of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad Company. 

It was not necessary, nor would it have 
oeen at all prudent or expedient, for the Di- 
rectors to have proceeded in the actual con- 
struction of the road, until the route should 
haye been surveyed ; and it was also deem- 
ed highly desirable that the survey should 
be finished, which had been ordered by 
the State, in order more perfectly to. se- 
cure and confirm the confidence of the 
large capitalists, whose co-operation was 
absolutely necessary in the prosecution of 
so ren an enterprise. 

he very favorable results ascertained by 
Judge Wright, and by his report to the Se- 
cretary of State, presented about the first 
of this month, a copy of which is hereunto 
subjoined, have entirely confirmed the be- 
lief previously entertained, that the work is 
pores feasible; and that it will be pro- 
table not only to the community, but. to 
the stockholders, who may embark ‘their 
funds in its construction. The committee 
are assured that the Directors intend forth- 
with to open books for private subscrip- 
tions, for the additional amount of two 
millions, and that they entertain the most 
perfect confidence, that by means of the 
subscriptions already obtained, and the as- 
surances of valuable donations of lands a- 
long the route, tendered to them by the in- 
habitants (all but unanimously) along the 
whole route, and of their zealous and hearty 
co-operation, recently and repeatedly, and 
at all times expressed in their town and 
county conventions, the Company will be 
enabled to commence the actual execution 
of the work during the.ensuing season, and 
nearly two years before the time allowed 
for that purpose in the charter; and that 
incase the State shall loan its credit, or 
subscribe for the stock to an famount not 
exceeding one third of the cost of the road, 
the Company can complete the whole from 
the Hudson River to Lake Erie, within five 
years. And the committee are further sa- 
tisfied, that even if the State shall decline 
to extend any aid to the Company, and 
they shall be left to their own unaided re- 
sources, they can Within two years com- 
plete the second or Delaware division of 
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out-of this State, down the Si 
River :—and it is moreover con 
lieved, that the productiveness, of 

sion, by demonstrating the value,of the 
whole work, will sustain the credit of the 
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| stock, and enable the Directors to extend 


the road without delay to Lake Erie. . , 

The inquiry then arises as to the mode in 
which it will be proper and expedient for 
the Common Council to aid in the accom- 
plishment of a work affecting so deeply 
the prosperity of the city and its inhabi- 
tants. 

Whether the city, in its corporate capa- 
city, possesses the legal right to make do- 
nations of land or money, in aid of this 
work, or to subseribe its funds to any por- 
tion of:the stock of the Company, is .not 
necessary now to inquire. It may be well, 
however, to state, that the municipal au- 
thorities of the city of Baltimore deemed it 
their duty to assist in the construction. of 
the railroad from that city to the Ohio Ri- 
ver, by a subscription of $500,000 to the 
stock of the Company engaged in its con- 
struction. The city of Richmond, with a 
population of less than 20,000 inhabitants, 
has recently subscribed. $200,000 to the 
stock of the Company incorporated for. the 
purpose of opening a communication by 
canals and railroads, between the Atlantic 


Union Canal Company of Fentagivanigeyts 
recently been aided by a loan of the credit 
of that State, authorized by its Legislature : 
and the Pottsville and Danville Railroad 
Company, incorporated for the purpose of 
directing to the city of Philadelphia. the 
trade of the Susquehanna Valley, and -a- 
vowedly claiming that they wi 
through that channel to divert from the 
city of New-York a large part of the trade 
of the southern counties of this State, has 
recently obtained from the State of Penn- 
sylvania a loan of its credit for $300,000. 
In the judgment of the committee, the 
aid to which the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road Company are justly entitled from the 
pate, ought to be rendered directly by the 
tate. They therefore report, that it will 
not be expedient for the Common Council 
at present to aid in the enterprise, except 
by uniting strongly in the petitions to the 


the work. 

The city, possessing one third of the tax- 
able property of the State, is consequently 
interested to that extent in the pecuniary 


State at large; and will accordingly gain 
or lose to that extent, by the profit or loss 
to result from the investment in that- mode 
of the public funds, The committee, how- 
ever, do not believe that the State can sus- 
tain any pecuniary loss by such subscrip- 
tion, inasmuch as they deem it almost po- 
sitively certain that the road, when com- 
pleted, will produce an annual revenue fully 
equal to the interest on its cost. : 
The road will cost, when fully completed, 
much less than the Erie Canal, and in ma- 
ny tespects will be far more useful to the 
public ; and consequently will be capable of 
yielding a much greater revenue. 
The fact that it will be open and ayalla- 
ble, and earning income, during the long in- 
terval of five months, in which the, Erie 
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Canal is closed; that.it will afford facni- 


! avive 


coast of Virginia.and the river Ohio... The. 


be able 


Legislature, praying the State to co-ope- 
rate in the efforts of the Company, and | 
thereby signifying ‘the unanimous sense » 
which the municipal authorities of this 

city entertain of thé public importance, of — 


consequences of any subscription by the ~ 
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~{ nected. by its lateral 
, Merous rivers and canals which it will in- 








e expeditious, transportation 
and the public mails, not pos. 
branches, and the nu- 
..tersect, with the most fertile and populous 


; of the State, and with an extensive 
istrict in Pennsylvania and in New-York, 





ree in natural resources, and capa- 
“ble ‘of 


rapid advancement in population, 


~ Prosperity, and wealth ; and, above all, the 


act that it will open the most direct and 
:central: avenue of trade and intercourse be- 
‘tween the Atlantic seaboard and the im- 
“Mense and expanding communities adja- 
cent to the great lakes and waters, and in- 
ternal communications of the West, will 
assuredly justify the most confident expec- 
tation that the business of the road will 
yield an income fully equivalent to the in- 
terest on its cost, and the risk assumed in 
its construction ; and that the public spirit- 
ed individuals who may subscribe to the 
stock (including the State to the full extent 
to which it, may participate) will advance 
their pecuniary interest, while at the same 
time they will promote to an incalculable 
extent the public good. 

‘’ The Committee therefore beg leave to 
submit for adoption the following Resolu- 
tions : ; 

Resolved, That the speedy construction 
of the New-York and Erie Railroad has 
become an object deeply interesting and 
important to the merchants, mechanics, 
traders, landholders, and all other in- 
habitants of this city—and that the efforts 
of the company who have been incorpo- 
rated with the power to construct it, merit 
and ought to receive the zealous support 
and) co-operation of the public authori- 
ties. 

Resolved, That from the minute and 
personal examination of the concerns of 
that Company made by the Committee of 
the Boards of Aldermen and Assistant 
Aldermen, and the facts herein above set 
forth of the situation and prospects of the 
‘Company, there can be no reasonable doubt 
of their inclination and ability to complete 
the Road with all practicable dispatch, and 
that the whole can be completed within 
five years, in case the company shall be 
aided toa moderate extent by the patronage 
and co-operation of the state. 

Resolved, That it is proper and expe- 
dient for the Common Council as represen- 
tatives of the City and County of New- 
¥ork, containing one-third of the aggregate 
amount of taxable ae within this 
state, to petition the Legislature to invest 
a-portion of the public funds in the stock 
of the Company, or else to facilitate its 
objects by a loan of the credit of the state, 
and therefore— 

“Resolved, That his Honor the Mayor be 
requested to transmit to the Legislature the 
petition of the City of New-York under its 
—— seal, setting forth the necessity 

i;;advantages of this great work and 
soliciting the Legislature to aid in its speedy 
ce tion. 

. Resolved, That the public authorities of 
our sister City of Brooklyn, constituting a 
lare’ and important portion of our commer- 
cial emporium, be, and they hereby are res- 


7 | eeesend invited to co-operate with the 


Council of this city in such meas- 
ures:as: may become necessary to promote 
ithe speedy accomplishment of the proposed 


», ftesolved, That it,be recommended to 


__ he citizens at large, assembled either in 
,, Seheral meetings, or in their respective 


wards, to’adopt energetic measures to ex- 


; feckless 


of || press.to.the- 
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transcendant importance of the proposed 
road, in preserving and extending their in- 
ternal commerce with the west, and there- 
by augmenting the extent, population and 
prosperity of this metropolis. | 

Resolved, That in view of the importance 
of the EE route in affording unrivalled 
facilities for the rapid transmission of com- 
mercial intelligence, it will be proper to 
petition to Congress, or the Post: Master 
General of the United States to adopt such 
measures as may be necessary to secure the 
permanent use of the road, for 
the carriage of the public mails, and that 
his Honor the Mayor. be requested to trans- 
mit to Washington such memorial and 
petition in that respect as may be appro- 

riate. 


f Resolved, That the members of Assem- 


bly, and of Congress from this city at 
Albany and at. Washington, be, and they 
hereby are respectfully requested to use 
their best offorts in such mode as to them 
shall seem proper, to promote the success 
of ,the petitions thus to be presented by 
this city—and that they be furnished by 
the Mayor with copies of this report and 
the accompanying resolutions. 

Wm. Samu. Jounson, 

Siras 8, StrtweEx1, 

Isaac L. Vartan, 

Joun: Bourton, 

J. J. Boy, 

Joun pe Lamarer. 

New-York, Feb. 4th, 1835. 





ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FUEL. 
(Continued{from page 41.) 

These kindling balls may be made’ so 
inflammable as to take fire in an instant, 
and with the smallest spark, by dipping 
them in a solution of nitre, and then dry- 
ing them again ; and they would neither 
be expensive nor liable to spoil by long 
keeping. Perhaps a quantity of pure 
charcoal, reduced to very fine powder, 
and mixed with the solution of -nitre in 
which they are dipped, would render them 
still more inflammable. 

[The foregoing meagre account of the 
relative value of several varieties of fuel,as 
determined by the heat produced in com- 
bustion, comprises about all the informa- 
tion which the labors of Crawford, Lavoi- 
sier, Rumford, Watt, Dalton, Clement, 
Desormes, and other philosophers, have 
shed upon the subject previous to the pub- 
lication of Mr. Bull of Philadelphia, enti- 
tled ‘“‘Experiments to Determine the 
Comparative Value of the Principal Va- 
rieties of Fuel used in the United States 
and in Europe,” read before the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 
in April, 1826. This is by far the most 
extended, systematic, and successful, ef- 
fort yet made in this interesting field of 
experimental inquity. I am indebted to 
the politeness of Mr. Bull for’permission 
to transcribe the tabular results of his ex- 
periments, and such other portions of his 
interesting paper as more immediately 
comports with the practical character and 
design of this work ; but would earnestly 
recommend the perusal of the whole paper 
to every scientific ‘manufacturer, or arti- 
san, whose processes involve any consi- 
derable consumption of fuel, as well as to 
enlightened readers of every class ; for 








no subject is more generally interesting 
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in our cold climate than the most econo- 
mical means of producing artificial heat. 

The general principle on which Mr. 
Bull’s experiments were conducted, for 
determining the comparative heat evolved 
in the combustion of the different Varieties 
of fuel operated on, was to burn them in 
a close room, and note the time that the 
combustion of a given weight of ‘each 
would sustain the air of the room at a 
temperature of 10° above the surrounding 
medium. ‘To obviate the influence which 
the ordinary atmospheric changes of tem- 
perature and the winds. would produce on 
the results, by furnishing a surrounding 
‘refrigerating medium of inconstant.pow- 
er,” the room in which the experiments 
were performed was surrounded by dou- 
ble walls, and the intermediate . space 
sustained by artificial heat during the ex- 
periments, at a uniform temperature, and 
somewhat higher than the greatest natur- 
al temperature of the external atmosphere. 
The actual temperature of the inner and 
the outer rooms, during the experiment, 
was determined by common mereurial 
thermometers suspended in each, and the 
difference of temperature by Lestlie’s dif- 
ferential thermometer, the horizontal part 
of which traversed the inner wall, ‘or par- 
tition, leaving a bulb and upright stem on 
each side. ‘The combustion was effected 
in asmall upright cylindrical stove furnish- 
ed with forty-two feet of sheet iron pipe 
of two inches diameter, having in it -sever- 
al convolutions before it left the room. 
So completely was the heat generated in 
the process of combustion dissipated by 
the pipe, and emitted into the room, that 
a thermometer, the bulb of which was in- 


| serted in the pipe just before it entered 


the chimney, indicated the same tempera- 
ture as the one which hung in the.room. 
As the conducting power of air, in rela- 
tion to caloric, is influenced by its'hy- 
grometric state, care was taken to pre. 
serve it in a uniform condition in this re- 
spect. All the varieties of fuel operated 
on. were dried previous to combustion, at 
a temperature of 250°, Fahrenheit. Their 
solid contents were determined im the 
usual method for irregular bodies, by the 
volume of water which a given volume 
by the usual admeasurement displaces, 
and the specific gravities by the hydrosta- 
tic balance. In the latter. case, porous 
substances, which expand by the absorp- 
tion of water, as the wood, were previ- 
ously covered with a varnish having ex- 
actly the same specific gravity as water ; 
in short, no precaution seems to have been 
omitted by this laborious and able experi- 
menter, to guard against every source of 
error, both in the construction of his ap- 
paratus, and in the general conduct of his 
inquiries. The annexed table exhibits 
the results of his experiments on sixty-six 
varieties of fuel. fi 
On the first inspection of the annexed 
table I was surprised, as I presume others 
have been, at the general aspect of, the 
10th column in relation to the wood. The 
difference in the heat produced by the 
combustion of equal weights of dy’: 
is much Jess than I had apprehended, and 
such as to induce a momentary suspicion 
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White Ash........ .772 |3450| 25.74) .547| 28.78] 888) 31:| 6 40| 77 
he pei malus.,...--+++-| 1697 /3115| 25 | 1445| 23.41| 779] 33 | 6 40| 70 
Beech...... ‘agus sylvestris... .---. . 724 |3236| 19.62) .518] 27.26} 635] 23 | 6 65 
bce ES Betula lenta.........+-| 1697 |3115| 19.40| .428| 22.52] 604] 97 | 6 63 
White Birch...... .|Betula populifolia....... -530 19 | .364| 19.15] 450| 94] 6 48 
++ ++ «Juglans Rae? ®. © .567 20.79 .237 12.47 527 42 6 51 
Red - +++» .|Juniperus virginiana 545 24.72) .238} 12.52) 624) 50} 6 40 56 
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Sweet Gum........ uidumbar styraci flua.| 634 49.69 “413| 21.73) 558) 26 | 6 57 
Shell-bark Hickory . |Juglans squamosa....... -000 |4469] 26.22] .625) 32.89 1173| 36} 640 100 
Pig-nut Hickory. ..|Juglans porcina......... 949 |4241) 25.22) .637| 33.52|1070| 32 | 6 40] 95 
Red-heart Hickory. .|Juglans la Beseees .829 |3705| 22.90) .509| 26.78] 848} 32 | 630| 81 
Witch Hazel...... .| Hamamelis virginica .784 |3505) 21.40) .368] 19.36] 750} 39| 6 10| 72 
American Holly... .|llex opaca.... -602 }2691) 22.77) .374| 19.68) 613) 31 | 6.20 57 
American Carpinus americana -720 |8218} 19 | .455| 23.94] 611) 25 | 6 65 
Mountain Laurel... .| Kalmia latifolia......... -663 |2963) 24.02) .457| 24.05) 712] 30 | 6 40 66 
Hard Maple....... Acer saccharinum...... 644 |2878) 21.43) .431| 22.68) 617] 27 | 6 10 60 
Soft .+.-.|Acer rubrum...........] .597 |2668} 20.64] .370] 19.47] 551] 28 | 6 54 
Large «+. | Magnolia grandiflora. ...| .605 |2704| 21.59] .406| 21.36] 584) 27| 610| 56 
Chesnut White Oak prinus palustris.) .885 |3955| 22.76] .481| 25.31] 900) 36} 6 30| 86 
White Oak... ..... Quercus alba.......... 855 |3821| 21.62) .401) 21.10} 826] 39} 6 20| 81 
Shell-bark Wh. Oak .|Quercus obtusiloba?....| .775 |3464| 21.50} |437| 22.99| 745! 32 | 6 20| 74 
Barren Scrub Oak. BE scviveis 747 |3339) 23.17) 392) 20.63} 774) 38 | 6 30| 73 
ae EE Quercus palustris -747 |3339| 22.22) 436) 22.94] 742/}:32| 620] 71 
Scrub Black Oak... |Quercus ri -728 |3254| 23.80) .387| 20.36) 774) 38 | 6 30 71 
Red Oak.......... Quercus rubra.. ......| .728 |3254| 22.43] .400| 21.05| 630] 30} 6 20| 69 
Barren Oak,. .... (Quercus ferruginea ....| .694 |3102| 22.37] .447| 23.52] 6941 29| 620| 66 
Rock Chesnut Oak .|Quercus prinus monticola| .678 |3030) 20.86] .436| 22.94] 632] 28 | 6 61 
Yellow Oak....... Quercus prinusacuminata| .653 |2919) 21.60) .295| 15.52] 631| 41| 6 10| 60 
Spanish Osk....... Quercus falcata........ .584 |2449) 22.95) .362| 19.05] 562} 30} 620 | 52 
allan Sutin Diospyros virginiana -711 |3178| 23.44) .469| 24.68] 745] 30} 630} 69 
ellow Pine (soft). .|Pinus mitis............ 551 23.75| .333] 17.52] 585] 33} 6 30| 54 
Jersey Pine... ..... Pinus inops............ -478 2137) 24.88} .385) 20.26) 532} 26 | 640} 48 
Pitch Pine Pinus rigida............ .426 |1904) 26.76) .298) 15.68] 510) 33 | 6 40 43 
White Pine........ Pinus strobus.......... 418 |1868) 24.35) .293) 15.42] 455) 30 | 6 40 42 
Yellow r......|Lyriodendron tulipifera..| .563 |2516| 21.81] .383] 20.15| 549] 27| 610] 52 
Lombardy r...|Populus dilatata........ .397 |1774| 25 -245| 12.89) 444) 34 6 40 40 
SS cc eatk Laurus sassafras,.......| .618 |2762) 22.58] .427|) 22.47] 624) 28 | 6 20 59 
Wild Service...... Aronia arborea... 887 |3964| 22.62) .594) 31.26] 897} 29| 620| 44 
s+eeeees.[Acer pseudo-platanus 535 |2391) 23.60) .374) 19.68] 564) 29| 6 30| 52 
Walnut... .. .|Juglans nigra...........| .681 |3044) 22.56) 418) 22 687; 31 | 6 20 65 
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Richmond Coal... .|........+++ceeeseeeees .|1.246] 65.56].. 9 20 | 205 
Stony Creek Coal...|......0ceeccscccrsoecs .| 1.396) 73.46}. . 9 50 | .243 
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of the general accuracy of the results. ) obtained by actual experiment, and by 
The extreme times in which given weights || processes entirely dissimilar, the coinci- 
of forty-six varieties of dry woods sus- || dence noticed affords a strong confirma- 
tained a temperature, in the inner room, | tion of the general correctness of both. 
of 10° above the surrounding medium, The eight first columns of figures, in 
are only as 9to 10. If we turn to the || the above general table, contain the re- 
5th column, we observe a remarkable || sults of actual experiments, for the details 
coincidence between the weight of char. || of which I must refer the reader to Mr. 
coal, which each variety of wvod yields, || Bull’s work. The last column is obtain. 
and the heat produced by combustion. ||ed by calculation. Mr. Bull found that 
This correspondence is noticed by Mr. || shell-bark hickory has the greatest speci- 
Bull. It is not exact, but sufficiently so || fic gravity of all the varieties of wood ex- 
to justify the inference, that the small dif- || perimented on, (as indicated in the table; ) 
ference in the actual value of fuel, as de- || and, as an equal weight of it was obser- 
termined by the heat emitted on combus. || ved to maintain a given temperature in 
tion, is mainly attributable to variations || the. room as long a time as any other, it 
in the quantity of carbon they contain. || follows that a cord of this wood would 
As the results in these two columns were |) yield the greatest amount of heat in com- 





















bustion ; assuming, therefore, the speci- 
fic gravity of shell-bark hickory to be 
1.000, and its value as 100, the value of 
the other woods must be in the compound 
ratio of their respective specific gravities, 
and the time which a given weight was 
found to sustain the required temperature, 
and is given in decimal éxpressions of 
this last number. On this subject Mr. 
Bull observes, “that although shel!-bark 
hickory has been taken, for convenience, 
as the standard to construct the column 
of comparative values, the economist 
should take the cheapest article of fuel 
in the market, as his standard of compari- 
son.” 

If we assume the average quantity of 
charcoal yielded by the dry woods to be 
20 per cent. by weight, and the average 
time that a pound of dry wood sustained 
a temperature of 10° above the surround. 
ing medium, in Mr. Bull’s experiments, 


to be six hours (both of which terms are. 
below the truth, but which sustain to each 
other about the ratio which we observe 


between the 5th and 10th columns in his 
table,) it results that just 50 per cent. of 
the heat emitted in the combustion of dry 
wood is to be attributed to the combustion 
of the carbon which it contains: for one 
pound of charcoal sustained the tempera- 
ture of the room, at the required point, 
just two and a half times as long as the 
assumed average time that a pound of 
wood would do, which yields 20 per cent. 
of charcoal, and .20 2.5—.500. 

The following remarks of Mr. Bull are 
full of interest to the economist of fuel. 
“From experiments made to ascertain 
the weight of moisture absorbed by the 
different woods, which had previously 
been made perfectly dry, and afterwards 
exposed in a room in which no fire was 
made during a period of twelve months, 
the average absorption by weight, for this 
period, was found to be 10 per cent. in 
forty-six different woods, and 8 per cent. 
in the driest states of the atmosphere ; 
and an unexpected coincidence was found 
to exist in the weight absorbed by forty- 
six pieces of charcoal, made from the 
same kinds of wood, and similarly expo- 
sed, the latter being also 8 per cent. 

“ The quantity of moisture absorbed by 
the woods individually was not found to 
diminish with their increase in density ; 
whilst it was found that the green woods 
in drying uniformly lost less in weight 
in proportion to their greater density. 
Hickory wood, taken green, and made 
absolutely dry, experienced a diminution, 
in its weight, of 374 per cent., white oak 
41 per cent., and soft maple 48 per cent. 
A cord of the latter will, therefore, weigh 
nearly twice as much when green as 
when dry. 

“If we assume the mean quantity of 
moisture in the woods, when green, as 42 
per cent., the great disadvantage of at- 
tempting to burn wood in this state must 
be obvious ; as in évery 100 pounds of 


this compound of wood and water, 42 
pounds of aqueous matter must be expel 
led from the wood, and as the capacity of 
water for absorbing heat is nearly as 4 to 
1 when compared with air, and- probably 
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its conversion ‘into vapor, 
h must be effected before it can es- 
care, the logs. of heat must consequently 

«The necessity of speaking thus theo- 
retically, this point, is regretted ; 
but it Abe ebparent that this prerd 
of loss cannot be solved by my apparatus, 
as the vapor would be condensed in the 

ipe of a stove, and the heat would there- 

y be imparted to the room, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, escapes into the 
chimney.” 

If we adopt the statement of Mr. Tred- 
gold, that 8.40 pounds of Newcastle coal 
will convert one cubic foot, or 624 pounds, 
of water, into steam, under common pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, which is probably 
correct, Mr. Bull’s table furnishes the re- 
maining necessary data for a more accu- 
rate determination of the loss sustained 
in burning green wood. Take, for ex- 
ample, 100 pounds of green white oak, 
which Mr. Bull found to contain 41 pounds 
of moisture : according to Mr. Tredgold, 
41 pounds of water require 5.51 pounds 
of Newcastle coal for conversion into 
vapor. Now we have the relative values 
ef oak wood and Newcastle coal, as it 
regards their power of producing heat, in 
the 10th column of Mr. Bull’s table: 1 

d of white oak maintained 10° of 
eat in the room six hours and twenty 
minutes, and one pound of Newcastle coal 
nine hours and twenty minutes.. We have 
then this proportion, as 380’: 560’:: 5.51: 
8.12 pounds of dry oak, consumed in con- 
verting 41 pounds of water into steam ; 
or, in other words, 133 per cent. of the 
combustible matter of green oak is em- 
loyed in boiling away its own water, and, 
in all ordinary cases, is a dead loss. It 
is true that arrangements might be made 
by a very protracted iron pipe, as in the 
stove used by Mr. Bull in his experiments, 
and other contrivances, for condensing 
the steam thus formed from green wood, 
and ‘recovering both the latent and the 
sensible heat of the steam; but such an 
apparatus would be attended with too 
many inconveniences to be adopted in our 
dwelling houses, and would be perfectly 
impracticable in large fires in the arts, 
where the flue is necessarily kept at a 
temperature above’ boiling water, and 
where, of course, the steam could not 
condense. 

In the foregoing estimate of the loss of 
heat by the combustion of green wood, I 
have considered the subject in a theoreti. 
cal point of view ; or, at least, only in re- 
lation to those operations which have for 
their object the diffusion of heat in the air 
of apartments. But in most of the arts 


greater during 
be 


_ he object is the reverse of this,—to pro- 


duce a strong and circumscribed heat. In 


» these cases there is not only an entire 


loss of that portion of caloric which es. 


“ ¢apes in the steam from most fuel, (for it 
. cannot be recovered, even if subsequently 


“this loss of caloric’ in the steam, below 
int, there must be a total | 


oS 


«condensed, to any efficient purpose,) but 
if the temperature fall, in consequence of 
loss of the whole fuel. I suspect that it 
would be quite impossible for our glass 
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manufacturers and iron founders to pro- 
cure the intense heat required -in their 
furnaces with the use of giéen wood. I 
have noticed at several glass-hou and 
the practice is probably general, that the 
weather seasoned pine wood is dried, or 
rather baked, by a stove heat, at a tem- 
hana that not unfrequently ignites. it 

fore it is used. I think it not unlikely 
that this practice might, in many instan- 
ces, be profitably extended to the ordinary 
fuel (pine wood) used for steam boilers 
in our river boats; or, in other words, 
that a portion of the fuel might be econo. 
mically expended in drying the remainder 
preparatory to use. Mr. Bull estimates 
the average quantity of moisture, in woods 
which have been weather seasoned from 
eight to twelve months, at about 25 per 
cent. of their weight. It may be objected 
to this suggestion, that although stove- 
drying may be indispensable where the 
attainment of a certain high degree of 
heat is absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cess of the process, yet where this ne- 
cessity does not exist, the water may be 
as cheaply dissipated by the absorption of 
the caloric in the ordinary combustion, as 
by burning a portion of the fuel separate. 
ly for.that object. To this it maybe re- 
plied, that the effective heat imparted to 
steam boilers is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, in a direct ratio to the quantity of 
caloric emitted by the burning fuel, but 
more nearly in proportion to the elevation 
of the temperature in the fire-place above 
that of the water within the boiler. The 
vapor formed by a fire that shall only 
elevate the temperature of the water to 
within a few degrees of the boiling point, 
say to 200°, bears a very small propor- 
tion to that which is produced at 212°; 
so that it is quite easy to burn a considera- 
ble quantity of fuel under a boiler to: al- 
most no practical effect. To pursue this 
subject into the causes of these results 
would lead to a theoretical disquisition on 
the laws which govern the communication 
of heat, foreign to the objéct of this work. 

The great superiority assigned by Mr. 
Bull to the Lehigh and other anthracite 
coals, not only over wood but the best 
English coals, has also excited some 
doubt, and particularly with us at the 
north, of the accuracy of the comparison ; 
but this, it may reasonably be supposed, 
is attributable to a mistake, against which 
Mr. Bull has warned us in his treatise, 
that of comparing his results with com- 
mon experience Sesived from the very 
imperfect arrangements for the consump- 
tion of this fuel, both in the arts and in 
our dwellings. Its introduction is of too 
recent a date to have diffused correct in- 
formation on this subject, and doubtless 


| we have yet much to learn. as to the best 


methods of applying it to many purposes 
in the arts. 

“‘ The composition balls of Lehigh coal, 
charcoal, and fire clay,” Mr.. Bull ob- 
serves, ‘were made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a very economical 
fuel might not be formed of the calm, or 
fine portions, of the two former, by com- 
bining them with the latter article, as they 
possess very little value : the same prac- 


ble advan’ 








tice having been adopted with considera- 
tage in. various. of Europe. 
The fire produced by these balls. was 
found to be very clean and beautiful in its 
appearance. Its superior cleanliness is 
in consequence of the ashes being re- 
om by the clay, and the balls were 
to contain their original shape after 
they were deprived of the combudtilte 
materials. ‘The beauty of the fire is en- 
hanced by the shape and equality in the size 
of the balls, which during the combustion 
present uniform luminotis faces. No-dif- 
ficulty was found in igniting, or perfectly 
comsuming, the combustible materials, 
and the loss in heat, when compared with 
the combustion of the same quantity of 
each article in their usual states of 
gation, was found to be only three per 
cent.” I think there must be an error, 
probably a typographical one, in i 
out the result of the combustion of this 
mixture in Mr. B.’s table:_ allowing the 
anthracite and charcoal to yield the same 
heat as assigned to them when burned 
separately in the egate form, they 
should have sustained the same tempera- 
ture only ten hours and twenty minutes. ] 


men across the Hudson.—At a 


Te- 

Doge e meeting held at Albany on Welnesany, 

eb. 4th, a committee of 30 was appointed te 

draw up a petition to the Legi on the sub. 
ject of a bridge acrosa the Hu le 


Farmincton Canat.—The damages the Far- 
mington Canal has sustained, in consequence of 
the Jate freshet are said to be very great. Those 
in the neighborhood of Westfield, Ms., are esti- 
mated from ten to fifteen thousand dollars. 


By the annual report of the directors of the 
We..anp Cant, it appears that there have passed 
through the canal the last season, 570 scheoters, 
334 boats and scows, and 66 rafts, the améunt of 
tonnage of which was 37,927. The tolle in 1632 
amounted to £2,432 ; in 1833 to £3,618 ; in 1834, 
£4,300. The total amount of expenditure on 
the canal, including the year 1834, was £411,079 
6 11 1.2 or nearly $1,800,000. 


The number of steamboats which passed 
through the Louisville and Portland Canal, dar- 
ing the year 1834, was 938; 
and flat boats 623; the total tonnage was 162,000 
tons, and the amount of tolls received thereon 
$61,848 17. —~ 


’ Steam Boat on Crooked Lake-—We are 
py to learn that a contract has been made 
the building of a steam boat to run on this 
and that it will be. in operation by the-firat. 
of Juiy next. The boat will daily 
tween Haiamond’s Port and Penn Yam—a 


Were abeut 23 miles.—{/ lbany Argus. 
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urious Historical Fact.—The fi 
el of a steamboat, made by Ful 
common shingle, 
like a mackerel, with the paddles placed 
before than béhind, like the fins of a 

peddle wheel had been first put in the 
inciple, but was abandoned 


he kaown 

dentist of this city, now 

whose possesion the model 1emained for 
years. Old Admiral Landais, 
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city, was cut out of a 
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whom 
our readers recollect asthe enemy of 
was also in frequent - consultation 
wood at the time... He 
wheel to be placed in stern, and to 
by a tunnel shaped sai | 

wind even when it was directly ahead, - 
communicate the power by reaction to the 
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” Works or Mas, Suerwoop—Uniform Edition, 
Vol. VIIL: New York, Hasrer & Broruers.— 
Another. velume of this handsome republication. 
At ‘contains a, variety of stories—some short, 
others longer—all well told, and ingalonting geod 
lessons... 

. Tux Boox or Ploeg by a Mason. Goon, 
M.-D., F.R. 8., &e, dc. ; 1 vol. 8vo: Ns York, 
Haarer & Brornens.—We are glad to see this 
standard book—for .as such, ‘by universal con- 
sent it is, we bélivve, received—stereotyped and 
presented to the American public in so accurate a 
manner. Delivered originally in the form of lec- 
tures, which name, and corresponding division of 
subjects they yet retain, these estays embrace a 
systematic and popular survey of the most inte. 
resting features of the science‘of Nature. How 
great the range thus taken is, will be perceived 
by the mere mention of the three great heads un. 
ae which the lectures are‘arranged. 

‘ Series J, treats of the nature of the ainbeoria| 
weil, and the scale of organized and wad gen 
ized tribes tliat issue from it. 

‘Series 11; treats of ‘the nature of the animate 
world, its peculiar powers ‘and external relations, 
en the means of commeniepting ideas,. bee the 
formation of society. I 

‘Series II, entices the nature of the mind, 
ite general faculties. and furniture, 

Meronante’s- Magazine, &c: &c; : vol. V. Nos. 
land 2: N. York, D. K. Minék.—The persevering 
proprietor, and now sole editor, of this periodical, 
goes ahead with unabated spirit ; although, as we 
firid by a notice in the number before us, his re. 
ward from adequate public patronage is yet pros. 
pective,.., Confident, however, that his work me- 
rits support, and strong in his reliance upon the 
intelligence -as well ag interest of Mechanics 
generally, notto letian undertaking faily which is 

‘worepecially. devoted to their benefit, he dooks 
back withoutregret; and . forward any -_ 
one 


° FontrGk CoNsrinacy aGAinet THe Linerrizs 
or tHE Unirep Stares—1 vol. New York, 
Leavitt, Lorp & ,Co-—A series of numbers 
which appeared originally in 4 religious news. 

the New York Observer, have been col. 
son Teyised, and with the addition of notes, 
are republished in a volume under the above 4i- 
tle, by the.author, . The publication is sanetion- 
ed by a recommendation from four clergymen, 
of, four different denominat.ons, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist. 

The aim of the author is to show, that the 
Catholic religion bas a politi¢al character, and 
that those who profess it are subject to political 
influence, adverse to the interests and libertics 
of Ameriea ; that.this character and this i :flu- 
ence: are actually errayed under the control of 
European ‘despotism. and notably that of Aus. 
tria, against the prosperity and progress of our 
free institutions; and that as Catholicism spreads 
intthe » dend, the power “of ‘those who: would, 
and’ can wield it te our a2 \ Overthrow, i 








hhe pt represented as an Ametieen for 
some yeats resident on the continent of Europe, 


and‘ wHose attention was first roused 8 
sata Ma Bint saw ses} any ote 
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,On tWo crose posts.’ 
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= yey ohare royal divertisement. 


nd abserVacfons in a yay Cee 


n that dang existed wo is own coon. |f 
| try, tad tint’ —_ required bina to point out that 
danger. 


‘The cause, it will be adtalined: is an important |] 
‘one, The motives of the writer are, upon this 


‘shewing, such as to entitle him toa willing hear- 
ing, at least; and the decision at which he ar- 
rives'such as all Protestants and Patriots will 
unite in. ‘This is, “Rot that there should be per. 
secution, illwill, or associations against Catho- 


‘Tice—but that the Bible should be spréad far 


aud wide—religious, ‘instruction be made more 


“universal—educatien generally be more exten— 


sively and more carefully disseminated—and, fi- 
nally, free discussion. 

We have said thus much of this little een 
because its title is one calculated to excite at— 
tention; and we desired, at once, to explain to 


‘our. readers its meaning and tendency. We have 


as yet, however, only read a few of ite pages, 
and reserve, therefore, for another day our opi. 
nion as to how the case is made out of “A Foreign 
Conspiracy against the Hihertigs of the United 
States.” 


- Lgaves From my Loa-Boox : sy Fiexrste Grom. 
met, P.M. 1 vol. Philadelphia: Cary, Lea & 
Buiancnarp.—This is a collection 01 sea stories, 
published originally in an English periodical, and 
new. gathée:ed upina volume: They are attrac. 
tive, spirited, and, as we judge, full of good sea. 
manship. 

Tue Norra American Review; No. ixxxvi 
—Boston, Cuartes Bowen.—We have read some 
of the articles in this number with much pleas- 
ure, and one—that on Mr. Jefferson—certainly 
without conviction, and we add not without re. 
gret. -Of this however we may have more to 
say hereafter. 


: We tnake to-day another extract from the in. 


genious beg on poisoning. It re to Leices. 
ter’s arts. 


‘The arts improve by time and}‘ractice,and under 
the reign of Elizabeth, that of secret poisoning 
was introduced from italy, and flourished under 
the ices of no Jess a personage, than, the 
great Earl of Leicester, the most magnificent 
subject that ever adorned the British court.— 
Among the persons attached to his household, was 
an Italian secretary, whom he had brought home 
from his. travele,and was the reputed instrument 
with which he removed his victims. There ia 
ho great reason to doubt, that many of the tales 
which circulated about the secret practices of this 
artogant favorite, were the product of envy aud 
political hostility, They were so: generally be. 
lieved, however, that. persons dying of a sudden 
death, were said to have gone off by Leicester's 
cold; and Camden who wrote his work, undet 
thé auspices of the ‘Lord Tredsurer Barleigh, 
gives no doubtful countenance to somie of the 
most atrocious of the insinuations agaitist. Lei- 
cester, Among his earliest yictims was his wife, 
the gentle Amy, Robsaft, immortalized by Sir 


-Walter.—He married this lady on the 4th of June, 


1560; his sovereign, King Edward, was present 
atthe nuptiale; and a passage in his jonr. 
nal, we obtaina knowledge of the somewhat sin. 
gular bridal festivities of that day. «June 4, 
1560, Sir Robert Dudley, third son of ‘the Ear] 
of! Warwick, married Sir John Robsart’s daugh: 
tet; alter which marriage tbere were certain 
gentlemen, that.did strive, who should first take 
away a goose’s head, which was:hanged) alive) 
We command thig extract! 

al journal, to our brethren of the 
Quarterly Review, who, a few’ years’ 

since. undertook to found a charge of heathenish 
barbarity, against the good. people of the United 
States, in consequence of their indulgence, in! 
some part, we forget where, of the western: 
After’ tiv, 


‘whe’ 








-death.—Her wariness baffled 
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heavy, as one 
that her death was not far 
her, that her ‘present’ babe F ae 
and other humors, and would nee 
to take some potion. This nes Sy yee 
ing to. do (a8 suspecting, the worat,)., feet 
messenger. for Dr. Ray y, profeneer. of Phys 
Oxford Phiveratty: intreated him to pe de 
her to take some little potion, by hi Mie @ivecton.. 
They wouldfetch the same.at Oxford, meaning 
to have added something of their own for arco. 
fort, aa the ductor, upen just. cause and ; 
ation did suspect, seeing their great iinpertunity 
‘and the smnll need the lady had of physic, and 
therefore he peremptorily o_o theif request. 
As well he might, tor a part of this! iingtesenaly 
contrived plan, was to mix a deadly poigon ; 
the medicine, which the Sactet prt ahs pr 
and thus throw upon him’ the Tesponsibi ity o er 
the attempts a 
son, and she perished by arte still more atro. 
cious. The superb. and remorseless hypocrite 
who caused her death; bestowed upon her the 
honors of a splendid funeral ; but his own alte. 
lain, ‘in ahr em 1 her ew logium stammering 
under the load of the dark and universal ausbie 
cion of foul play, twi¢e in abn course of. ronan 1 
dress, invoked the s: yan of the a ag 
the fate of the hay so sadly mur: 

The next e t aflabiat of Leicester was Mion 
Lord Sheffield, who suddenly died, and, as it 'was 
charitably rumored, of a Leicester cold. Lei- 
cester shortly after espoused the widow, and un. 
der the pretence that the Aine would be. offend. 
ed at the marriage, compelled her to keep it se. 
cret. After some time, the more ly ‘to 
coneeal the connexion, he required her'to marry 
Sir Edward Stafford. This she refused, till yn 
der the gentle discipline of be pg ns | 
fell off, and her nails drepped out, and 
what was demanded of her, to save her et 
These facts are certified by her own testimony on 
oath, and atrocious as they are, in¢redible as they 
seem, they are related by. Sir Wm. Dugdale, and 
do not appear to be discredited by Camden. 

The Earl of Essex went off in the same way, 
and for the same cause; but his countess happily 
survived this western Blue Beard. = 
two first wives, and the husbands of the, 
there were others. who were. agrees 
have travelled the same road, by ihe ea 
veyance’ The Cardinal ‘Chatillon, aim 
from France, was poisoned at Contereuiy) ‘euhis 
way home ward, and as was Fo ng woah paren 
ter, out of revenge for the 
the-Cardinal had mii ore with Q tose 
beth, on the arts with whicli Lal ag 
her marrioge with a rent ev ore 
las Throgmorton was seized oidienn. 
pluint at the Earl of Leicester's tl ta ed 
periugt he could be. removed,...T 
pears by aletter of Leicester biimaelt te in 
ham. That he’ ed, in consequence: of 
eg te ee wala — upon a tradition’ 4 
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* was saved. 








d at 
ure, : 
‘ nent to enable him to erect a hospital at 
UW + Which aye stens did, and plentiful. 
ly endowed It, that it might bear his name, and 
" presetye his memory, as a most religious person, 
—the character which, of all others, he most af. 
Bs a Rh li times! Well done, can- 

‘dor! | . 


simplicity, that ‘they must be e2 
least, if not false, since the earl at 
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SUMMARY. 


rey 
Destruction of the Atheneum, Baltimore. 
This elegant building, we regret to state, was 
destroyed by fire on Sunday. hen the alarm 
was first giveng about an hour before noo., the 
fire was seen bursting through the windows of 


the third story near the western end. The flames 
goon rose to the forth story and afterwards to the 
roof, and a strong wind from the north west car. 
ried them rapidly to the eastern and southern 
parte of the edifice. Large flakes of fire were 
_wafted to the roofs of the adjacent houses, and 
in two or three cases had' actually communi- 
cated to the shingles, but they were immediately 
discovered and extinguished. 

The fire was happily confined to the premises 
in, which: it originated, but the devastation there 
was complete. From the roof down to the floors 
of the basement, the flames have devoured every 
thing combustible. The offices of the Attorneys 
in basement and second stories were all 
cleared of their books, papers anu other contents, 
before the fire reached them. Except the dam. 
ages incidént to so hasty a removal, it is believed 
that the gentlemen of the Bar have escaped with- 
out loss... In the third and fourth: stories, how- 
ever, the loss has been extensive and heavy. 

Inthe fourth story were the rooms occupied by 
the Maryland Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 
these. were arranged, in costly and elegant cases 
and fixtures, valuable and interesting cabinets of 

_minerale; shells, insec:s, birds, and other speci- 
mens of Natural History—a collection of fifteen 
years’ formation. There was also a Library of 
costly works, not so valuable for its extent as for 
its interest and fitness for the purposes for which 
it. was established. Buffon’s Natural History, in 
100 volumes, was among them. Added to these 
was an extensive collection of phrenological 
casts, imported from Edinburgh, comprising the 
heads of several hundred celebrated individuals. 
We learn that the property of the Academy was 
inevired, but the loss, in many respects, is one 
which money cannot easily replace: 

The Baltimore Lyceum Library was in the 3d 
story, We are informed that this institution had 
recently purchased the collection of books which 
was formerly knownas the Athepeum Library. 
Here, we believe, there was nothing saved. 

On the same floor were. the Lecturing Hall 

‘and Library of the Maryland Institute, and a val- 
uable philosophical apparutus—nothing of which 


The Young Men's Society also occupied a room 
or two :n the building, and it is said their loss in 
books:is ‘several hundred dollars. 

The -elegant Musical Saloon, so frequently 
used.on public occasions, was the last of the up- 
per rooms destroyed. The frame work which 
formed its: arched and beautifully ornamented 

iling added, for a time, new vigor to the flames. 
The few movable articles it contained were 
saved, but there was no time afforded to take 
down an excellent organ belonging to Mr. R. 
Shaw, teacher of psalmody, and it was. conse- 
quently involved in the general destruction. We 
learn that there is a policy of insurance on the 
yeaa OF $1000, which does not, however, cover 

ts value. 


The Amsensen Building is insured in the 
Equitable Society’s office for $20,000, and we 
hear that there are policies for $10,000 each, in 
two other offices. 


“ Derkorr January, 22.—Postscript.—The bill 
authe the People of Michigan to form a 
Government was passed by the Council 
Morning. I) authorizes the election of dele- 
@@tew 1d take place on Saturday the 4th of April 
Hext\"add the time for holding the Convention on 
Wie Pill are retained. “ What say the freemen of 
Michigan vo this (Journal . 
Mivicisit) aa ter . 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Estruct of letter. froman. Oficer inthe Drax 


I returned on New- Year’s eve froma tripacross 
the country to the Kanzas Indians, about ninety 
miles west, having gone there for the purpose of 
paying them their annuity, 1 was absent. eight 
days, and had to spend four nights in the woods— 
not a very pleasant thing a: this season.of the 
year.. My duties as Paymaster to. the Indians 
and Indian Agents, employ a large portion of my 
tume, and require frequent absence from the post, 
having. four ag 
pay, some of them above Council Bluffs... The 
Kanzas are in nearly a wild state, living in lodges 
composed of dirt or buffalo skins, neatly. formed,. 
and the skins: beautifully painted. ‘In the same 
lodge you will frequently find an Indfan, with his 
three wives, and eight or ten children, living in 
the most perfect harmony. After getting through 
my businesss in the day, I genérally spent the 
evening in their lodges, although it was some- 
times a severe task, as the fire, which is built in 
the middle of the floor. would make so great a 
smoke, that it was'almost impossible to breathe. 
The Indians, being accustomed to it, did not 
mind it, aad I would cross my legs before the fire, 
on the ground, and stand it as long as I could. 
In order to have a little sport, I put up a red 
blanket for the squaws to run for: about a dozen 
started, stripped, except a piece of cloth around 
their bodies. The race (about four hundred yards) 
was well contested, and the winner was carried 
off in exultation by her band. I made myself 
quite popular with them, by carrying a paper. of 
red paint in my pocket, and painting a number 
after their fashion, both their hair and face ; and 
I can assure you it had not a bad effect. I-have 
a pipe and tobacco pouch, which was presented 
to me by one of the prettiest girls I saw among 
them. She was about fifteen, anda widow, her 
husband, the sen of the head Chief, having died 
two years before—the time they wear mourning, 
or rather, go in sackcloth and ashes, wearing the 
oldest skins during the whole time, and every 
morning putting a parcel of ashes on their hair ; 
and as long as the ashes remainon, they cannot 
either eat or drink, without water is brought by 
some of their friends to wash it off; and every 
night and morring they cry most bitterly for about 
a quarter of an hour. The first morning’ after 
we got there, we were awoke by three of the 
wives of the Chief that had.beea killed a.short 
time before, crying most hideously by our tent ; 
and there they continued until something was 
given them, and they then went off. The time 
of mourning of the young widow being out,. her 
“father brought her up, dressed in their richest 
fashion, in scarlet, and painted, to shake hands 
with their father, as Major Cummins, the Agent, 
is called, and the Great White Chief, (myself.) 
She looked so pretty that I gave her a scarlet 
blanket, and she, in return, gave me a pipe and 
pouch—(the pouch is the skin of a'skunk.) I 


= 





my friends that lived three moons (months) travel 
from there, and that I would tell them that it was 
given to me by the prettiest girl in the nation, and 
the daughter of one of their greatest Braves, &c. 
at which she seemed much pleased. 


RarLroap Accinent.—On Sunday, the 25th ult. 
a serious accident occurred on the Lexington and 
Ohio Railro.d, near Lexington. The locomotive 
was propelling instead of dragging, two burden 
cais and a passenger car of unequal height. ‘The 
burdon cars were filled with people, and no rail. 
ing around the platform on which they stood to 
-prevent their falling off. In passing a curve, the 
projecting end of one of the burden ears passed 
above, instead of meeting plump, the corresponding 
projection of the next car, and was thereby raised 
up and thrown off the rail. 


The sudden jerk and change of direction, 
caused a considerable shock and great 
alarm: some of the passengers, on the burden 
cars attempted to jump off—Those standing on 
the forward burden car, were, of course, most | 








sensibly affected, having no safe-guards ; some 
were thrown backwards and kaoched. off those 


1} most. 





encies, and a nt mber.of tribes. to || The 


-whicli could ‘not be set up in bar of an : 


told her that I should keep it, and carry it on to }}- 
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pre serious accident’ would: 
pee ie ¢ ~ os for all | ' to 
é rails in jumping or falling 
herd ot Undingtoa, velidied he Eeak 
} rolled back under ‘the hi 
car, which passéd over and: 
impeding the front wheel. 
thus, with the instant action 
| gineer, preventing 
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‘The engineer stopped the moment 
accident—quicker than a carriage, 
conta have bose halted—Leonard 

xington, and Daniel Green of hi 


wel Longe ‘Sdn: of Lataingen,” Waa IE Ooct 
ue. , Sen. of Lexi ‘m.' A. Cocke 
Holt of Louisville, aad F. W. Tarp. 
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and Joseph 
nall of Springfield, were all thrown or knoek 
under the car by the sudden shock or_b 
multitude jumping out, and severely brt 
Mr. Cocke’s escape with life was remarkable 
Jn attempting, with his feet, to push” 


pieces, before he could be released—another move | 
of the wheel would have .been fatal ;-as.it was, 

his foot was very severly torn.—The presence of 

mind and promptitude of the Engineer, saved 

him.—[Lexington Journal. | 


Hoxianp Lanp Company Causes.—Another of 
these causes (against Daniel Kemp) came on to 
trialin the district court of the United States be- 
fore Judge Conkling, on Tuesday, the th ult. 
and continued™ from’ tliat: tinie untill yesterday, 
when a verdict was rendered for the plaintiffs.— 
In this ‘case, we learn that the plaintiffs deduced 
a title tothe landa claimed by them from the State 
of New York to the State of Massachusetts, and 
from the latter to'Robert Morris. They then re- 
lied om a- Sheriff's sale under a judgment and ex- 
ecution against Robert Morris, ar ‘which. 
the title was transmitted to them. In the cdutee. ; 
of the trial, the nature of the Indian 
under eae indat ate plaintiffs conten 
it was a mere right of occupancy, personal to | 
Indians, which could ‘not be ¢ leaned 
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ejectment brought bv a person having ‘the title’ 
the soil; that it was to be deemed extinguished, 
from the fact that the country was. and for many 
years had been occupied by the whites’: ‘andthe 
plaintiffs also gave in evidence a treaty held with 
the Senecaa in 1797, by which their right:to the 
premises had been extinguished.. Numerotis ex- 
ceptions were taken by the defendant’s counsélite 
the decision of the court in the: various qtiestidhs 
presented. The case was-conducted. by John C. 
Spencer. and Daniel Cady, Eeqrs. for thé? iplain- 
tulfe, and by Joshua A. Spencer and Samuel 
Stevens, Esqrs. for the defendant. 
We learn that a third canse (against Sylvpste 
Lock) was commeneed yesterday, and that in this 
the plaintiffs counsel have gone into another chain 
of title directly from Robert Morris-[Albeny 
Argus.| 


An aged Blanket.—The Boston’ Transcript 
says, a boy about six months old, was carried to 
church to be baptized, the other day, wrapped in 
a blanket which once belonged to the family of 
the Cottons ; and was brought by John Cotton, 
from England to this place 199 years ago!” 
material of which it is formed, 
kind sometimes called cotton flannel, biit 1 
cotton furz, or nap, is nearly worn o 4 
of the cloth is still tolerably good, dad’ may | 
with care another centary, 

Buying a Hat.—‘*Misther, have ye; 
ain hal hat?” ‘Yes, sir. be 
purchasing one, 
shillings. 
devil intirely I could bay the same for . four. 
sixpence a while since!” Oh well, wait a 
till stivimer is viverard “you may have’ 
that price. * True fot 'ye,'and what'll cover” 
head of me the while? 0, by’ av ‘ 
jt so that natherof us’ will ‘be ' 
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the hat now and pay” 
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‘ing from Ipswich to Boston on the 3d instant in 
the stage, when it was upset by the driver’s run- 
ning against a wagon. Mr.B., who was on the 
coachman’s seat, was thrown with violence to the 
ground: the stage fell on him, broke his collar 
bone, ribs, and otherwise so seriously injured 


him, that he survived but a few hours. His wife 


was inside the stage, and escaped uninjured. 

On the 4th instant, the stage to Albany on the 
west side of the River, was upset near Newburg, 
and Mr. E. Tibbete of this city, a passenger, had 
two ribs broken. 

Whales in the Sound.—Capt Marther of the 
revenue cutter Wolcott, saw a few days since, 
two large whales in the vicinity of New London 
light house and Fisher’s Island. 

Sartore’ Suve Harzon.—The annual report of 
the Trustees of the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, was 
made to the Senate yesterday. 

The recétpts for the year, from 

rents, dividends and various oth. 








ef sources, were 744.65 
Cash on hand, 31st Dec, 1833, 2,011.96 
$36, 756.61 

Disbuisements, including $1,477.49 

for erecting a ument to the 
memory of Mr. Randall, $33,568.98 
Cash on hand, 31st Dec. 1834, 3,187.63 
$36,756.51 


The vested fuuds of the institution at par va 
lue, the cash on-hand, and the pavmeting rents 
and interest, amount to $102,754.38. The in- 
come for 1835, is estimated at $29,519.74, The 
President states, that.*‘ there are now in the Snug 
Harbor fifty-four aged and disabled seamen, who 
are entitled to — under the provisions of 
Mr. Randall’s Will, and the dovurs are open fur 
farther applicants. These aged men are plienti- 
fully fed, Couliorselliy clothed, and supplied with 
every thing ‘requisite. to soothe their declining 
years.—{ Albany Argus.) 


Insrection or Tosacco.— The first annual re- 
port under the law providing for the inspec- 
tion of leaf tobacco, in the city of New York, 
‘was made to the Senate yesterday, by James D. 
Stevenson, inspector. 

The following is the amount inspected from 
22d April (the day the law took effect) to the 
3iet December : 


Hhds. tobacco. Weight. Probable value. 
5791 merch’ble 7,702,030 at 7cts. $539,142.10 








118 unmerch. 159,433 5 7,971.65 
5909 7,761,463 $547,113.75 
Amount of fees for inspection, $11,818.00 
For storage, is . . 1,556.00 

$13,374.00 
Expenses, officers, deputies, coop- 
ers, &c., 11,958.00 





$1,416.00. 

Appended to the report area number of letters, 
from importers and growers of the article, many 
of whom (the inspector states) opposed the pas. 


ons ig bess law, expressing a decided conviction 


operation. Of the tobacco in. 

spected, 3657 hhds. were the growth of Ken. 

tucky, 1754 of Virginie, 413 of Ohio, and 85 of 
Maryland.—[Albany " 

Henry A, S. Dearborn has been appointed Ad.. 

jutant General of Massachusetts, and entered 


“upon the duties of his office. 


An honorable Anecdote of Erskine, the eminent 
man, in a distant part of Scot. 
to him by a main neighbor. being ca 

y cau. 
tioned against for hie right in such a 
cue, gure he endl adviser anew “Ye 
dinna ken what ye say, Maister; there’s nae puir 
man in Scotland need to want @ friend, or fear | 
an enemy, while Harry Erskine lives !” 


% 
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- much esteemed merchant of Boston, was return- 


Sudden Derth—The Rev. Joseph Sanford 
died in ‘his pew in the Methodist Church in 
Green street, a few minutes after taking his seat 
on Sunday » He walked to the Church 
in company with his wife, to whom he had been 
married but two weeks, from his residence in 
Mulberry near Bleecker street, and while on the 
way complained of some slight indisposition.— 
He was noticed in a kneeling posture in his pew, 
and after a supplication to his God, rose and fell 
back lifeless on his seat. 


Propensity of Birds.—At the recent fire in 
Spring strect a covey of pigeons was observed 
hovering over the flames ata great height, pre- 
senting a beautiful appearance, resembling that 
of gold, caused by the reflection of the light be- 
low. For several minutes they were seen dart- 
ing in every direction, as if at aloss where to 
wend their passage. At last they were noticed 
to follow the propensity ascribed to birds by na. 
turalists, and plunged one by one into the flames, 
where they perished,—{Com. Adv.] 


Feather Dressing —Mr. Philip Wilccx has 
now in use at his shop a very simple apparatus 
for ‘cleansing and restoring life te feathers, by 
means of heat and action in a large revolving cy- 
linder over a coal fire. Tle feathers are thus 
purified from all dampness, perspiration and noi- 
some effluvia collected in use, and restored to 
their original life. Mr. George Raynolds ot East 
Hartford is the inventor. Mr. Wilcox has the 
last week, dressed twenty or more beds for diffe. 
rent families in this town, and the improvement 
has surprized them. 

So says the Litchfield (Ct.) paper; but what 


sort of life is restored by this process ? 


Copture of a Slaver-—The British brig of war 
Cruiser arrived at Havana on the 18th ult. with 
a schooner which she had captured, having on 
board 340 slaves. Four vessels had recently 
arrived there and landed their cargoes, consist- 
ing of 2300 slaves. 


Education in Ruesia.—The whole number of 
pupils of schools in Russia, is 65,589, out of a 
population of fifty six millihns. Ie. two to every 
1,465 inhabitants ! 

Principles and Practice.——‘‘ Give me,” said an 
infidel, to a distinguished French divine, ** your 
Sg and [ will be a better man than your. 
self.” 

‘* Begin,” replied the believer, with being a 
better man, and you will soon have my principles. 

The promise of our gracious Redeemer har. 
monizes with this sentiment: “If any man will 
do his will, lie shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.” 

Avazama.—The Legislature of this State ad. 
journed on the 10th ult: 

Among the acts passed (217 in number!) was 
one prohibiting the circulation of any bank notes 
under five dollars, of banks out of the State. 

Eleven bills of divorce were granted by this 
Legislature. 

We have recently seen an estimate in the pa. 
pers, that the number of divorces granted annu. 
ally in the United States is near two thousand ! 

What a state of morals does such a fact—if 
true or approaching to truth—imply ? 

Te be s our melancholy duty to. announce 
the death of another aged, patriotic and univer. 
sally esteemed citizen, William Patterson, Esq. 
He departed this life on Saturday last, in the 
eighty-third year of his age.—{Balt. Amer.} 

Militia Arrointnents—By the Governor and 
Senate of New York. 


tyomery—Benedict Arnold, major genoral 
of 2d division of cavalry. 








| 


_ Niagara—Edward Cole, major general of 4th 
division of artillery. 
_ Westchester—Aaron Ward major general of 4th 
division of infantry. 
New York—Ebenezer Irving, major general of 
28th division of infantry. | 
Jefferson—John W. Edwards, brigade inspec. 


|, Commendable Ent .—We learn fromthe 
Philadelphia Inquirer that the sum of fifty thou. 
sand dollars has been subscribed for the purpose 
of establishing a line of steamboats to tow veseele 
oP and down the Delaware. It is a commends. 
¢ enterprize, and one that will be of great ad. 
vantage to the commerce of Philadelphia. 
Amenican Quanrerty Review.—We have be. 
fore stated that Mr.. Robert Walsh with his son 
as associate, has become the proprietor of thie 
periodical. We may now add that Mr. Mazi. 
milian Towsky is in this city with a view to obtain 
subscribers for the new series commencing on 
lst proximo. We cordially commend this Re. 
view to the patronage of our citizens. 


It appears by the annual address of the Mayor 
of Boston, that the city debt on the let Jan. was 
$1,265,164, the whole of which, except $100,000 
had been created since the city was incorporated, 
The annual taxation is $9 40 on $1000. The 
city (says the N. Y. Star,) maintains 72 primary 
schools, having 4,014 pupils between four and 
seven years of age ; ten grammar, one Latin, and 
one English High school—in all of which are 
4,009 pupils, chiefly from seven to fifteen years 
of age. Thus the city educates 8,423 children 
at a cost annually of $8 each child, exclusive of 
interest on the buildings. The number of pupils 
in private schools is about 4,500, which is a total 
of 12,923 pupils in a population of 70,000. The 
city owns 20 engines, 25 hose, 4 bucket, and 3 
hook and ladder companies, making in al] 1,257 
members, the expenses of which are $16,000.— 
The annual amount of property destroyed by fire 
the last three years is $63,000. The fire de. 
partment is very efficient. 

A bill is before the Legislature of New Jer. 
sey, to incorporate a Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, with a capital of 1,000,000 of dollars, 
to be located at Hoboken! The bill is modelled 
after the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company’s Charter, which gives pretty ample 
powers and privileges. 


Divorces in New Jersey.—Matrimony are 
really upon the eve of ‘* breaking up house keep. 
ing” in New asa $ The number of applications 
for divorces to the Legislature now in session, 
has been beyond all former example. Three pe- 
titions were presented in one day, during the last 
week. We are afraid that bad h 8 of bad 
wives are more plentiful in New Jersay, than they 
should be. 


Inducement to. Matri —A Texas. letter 
writer states that the tide of emigration to that 
country from the United States is very great.— 
Nor can this be a matter of surprise, when it is 
added that the Mexican government assigns to each 
settler, if married, a league square, 4446. acres, 


of land asa bounty. If the em be a gingle 
man when he arrives, he gets 1110 aeres— 
but if he gets married atterwards, he. receives the 


very pretty dowry, not from his bride,but from the 
Government, of 3336 acres more !—{Com. Adv.] 


- A laughable adventure —Not long since, a 
reverend clergyman in New Hampshire, bein 
apprehensive that the accumulated weight 0 
snow upon the roofof his barn might do some, 
damage, resolved to shovel it off. He therefore 
ascended it, but having first, for fear the snow 
might all slide off at once, himself with it, fasten- 
ed to his waist one end of a rope, and giving the 
other to his wife, he went to work ; but fearing 
still for his safety, “My dear,” said he, “tie the 
rope round your waist.” No sooner had she done 
this, than off went the snow, poor minister. and 
all, and up went his wife. Thus on one side of 
the barn the astounded and .c j fe 
man hung, and onthe other w 
high and dry, in majesty subli and 
dangling at the end of the rope. At that moment, 
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however, a gentleman luckily passing by, deliv. 





tor of 4th brigade of infantry. I 





ered them from their perilous situation. 
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tract of a letter from Washington: « 
a gion the Mediterraneen is order. 

to » to vent sequestra' in a 
French port, or er a Spanish. Commo- 


in 
hoists his broad pendant on the Con. 
‘Captain Kennedy is tojcommand 
the Peaeock and Boxer, and see dirs to the Chi. 
nese seas, for the protection of our commerce in 
that and the whole naval establishment 
is to be put on a war footing.” 

Commence with Francr.—It is wise to look 
before we leap, to count the cost of a war before 
we rush into it. A communication we publish 
fromthe Journal of Commerce, will assist our 
readers in the last process. A letter from the 
Bakimore American, of which we also insert an 
extract, seems to look, if authentic, as though 
our Government apprehended that France might 
take the initiative of hostilities. 

We do not ourselves think this probable, but 
if she should, it would overwhelm the eommerce, 
and especially the Jasurance Companies of this 
country with rain. One single company, for in- 
stance, in this city, has insurance on property 
afloat to the amount of twenty millions of dol- 
lere! two thirds of which, at least, would, in 
the event of instant hostilities, be captured or de- 
stroyed. 

Let us then pause and prepare—let us not act 
reshly, to repent at leisure. 

{From the Journal of Commerce.} 
Our Trade with France. 


In order to form a correct notion of our affairs 
with France, the following statements, taken 


from the Treasury Report, will.serve for a 
guide: 
I e Cotton ° 
1829 $9,017,000 $6.500,000" 
ist azaeo00 {300 000 
1832 . 1a,7ah.000 7,725,000 


It will be perceived that the imports are rapid- 
ly increasing, being in 1833 about 45 per cent. 
above the amount of 1829. The average ef im. 
ports for the last 5 years is about 12 millions.— 
The export of Cotton has augmented about 30 
per ceat. within the 5 years ending 1833, and 
that for 1834 will be much larger than that of the 
tence, 2 year. The average export of this 
article, for the 5 years ending 1833 is about 7 
millions of dollars. Ths amount ef exports (be. 
yond the cotton) necessry to pay the balance due 
for the imports, is. made up of Rice, Tobacco, 
Ashes, with some foreign articles, and occasion. 
ally Specie is shipped, as in 1829, when 1 3.4 
million dollars, in 1831 when 3 million dol- 
lars were sent. Taking one year with.another, 
7.8 of our exports to France are of the products 
of our soil, carried chiefly in American vessels, 
giving freight aad employment to about 130,000 
* of Agperionn shipping. Since the reduction 

uty, French tonnage entering our ports has 
pale F , and it now stands to the American 

from France, as one to five, 
_ The follo statement will show the lead. 
ing articles which form our imports from France : 
Silks, Md. Woel- Md. Cot- Wines & Ma. Lea- 


len. ton. Foye ther. 
1899 yd 500,000 1,060,000 415,000 
ist 7 1,190,000 1,545,000 914000 305,000 
1832 5,000,000 "770, 
MSS Gg00000 914}0001oas\oo0: 1/800;000 693,00 
The above exhibits a great increase for the 
last 5 years, and there is reason to expect that 


trade suffers no extraordinary interrup. 
tion, it will go on augmenting in quite as great a 
ratio, Silks, which make so large a portion of 
the imports, aro well adapted to our wants, and 
so common an article of clothing, 
we are not likely te do without them, even 
them through indirect chan- 
Import of Woollen and Cotton manu. 

to be enlarged in proportion 
law our Tariff becomes re. 
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| duced, and although Brandy may be lessened in 
tote 
be too worth considering whether the he: om | 


morals of the people are not improved by the use 
of a wholesome beverage such as mild wines 
offer, rather than ardent spirits, and whether in 
any event, the Government would not show’ wis. 
dom in keeping down the duty on wines jor the 
purpose of a more extensive consumption. 
Notwithstanding the duty is still high on man. 
afactures of leather, it will be seen that the im- 
portation has kept pace with those articles on 
which the duty is repealed,—a preof that they are 


source at so cheap a rate. In short, our whole 
trade is in a flourishing state. The importatiou 
of silk and leather manufactures has increased 
50 per cent. in five years, while that of woollen 
and eotton manufactures has ncarly doubled with. 
in the same period, and there is good reason to 
expect a further extension in the ratio of our in. 
creasing population. Of the whole imports, less 
than 10 per cent. (as near as can be ascertained, ) 
only is re-exported to the West India and Mexi- 
can markets,—which clearly shows, by so large 
& portion of consumption, that the goods are suit. 
ed to our wants, and that we cannot supply our- 
selves with them elsewhere. 

The French themselves attach much value ‘to 
the intercourse with this country, and view with 
satisfaction the interchange of articles the manu. 
factures and products of the soil of each nation, 
and which each derives benefit in exporting to 
the other. But according to data furnished by 
the French journals, it is apparent they overrate 
the amount of the trade. 

In the debate in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, April 1834, on the question of the indemnity 
bill, the Minister of Commerce; Mr. Duchatel, 
states the exports to the United States as fol. 


lows :— 
1829 fr. 65 millions. 312 millions. 
1830 69 13 
1831 110 204 
1832 58 (Cholera) It 
1833 106 20 


These accounts are from January to December 
of each year. Besides the disagreement between 
the French statement and our own for each year, 
there is a general irregularity in the sums as 
compared with ours, which is altogether unac- 
countable. The whole is greatly exaggerated, 
possibly for effect, the Minister being desirous to 
impress on the Deputies the loss the nation would 
sustain by an interruption to the trade, which 
might arise in consequence of their refusing to 
pase the bill. The loose and inexact manner the 
exports are estimated in France,is a cause why no 
dependence canbe placed on the above statement. 
The method of ascertaining the amount of exports 
of dry goods, is by weighing them and fixing a rate 
of export duty per kilo-gramme, which rate has 
been established many years, without reference to 
the cost of manufacture. Thus a piece of silk which 
cost 4f, the ell, will pay the same duty as one 
which cost 2f. the ell, at the same time the dear. 
er may weigh less than the cheaper piece. 

Our statements derived from the Treasury Re- 
ports are plain facts, which shew that the trade is 
advantageous, has been on the increase for seve- 
ral years, and will become still more extensive 
if the harmony now existing between the two 
countries be maintained. po 


day, ‘* that information has reached the War De- 
partment, stating that several rencounters have 
taken place between some of the citizens uf 
Georgia and parties of the Creek Indians who 
crossed from Alabama into that State, and com. 
mitted many depredations. Persons have been 
killed and wounded on both sides, and the inhabi-. 
tants seem much alarmed at the conduct and 
threats of the Indians, and have called upon the 
Governor of Georgia for a militia force te pro. 
teet them—and the Governor has requested the 
interposition of the President to relieve the citi- 
zens of Georgia from this state of things.” 








Great age—Jennings Allen, a soldier of the 
revolutionary war, died lately in Fairfield Dis. 


necessary, and we can obtain them from no other. 


‘* We understand,” says the Globe of yester.. 








| triet,'S. ©. at the age of one 
|| teem years. 2 
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Onder date of May 29, 1783, .we find this 
paragraph in one of Miss H. Mote’s letters : 


. “Did [ tel you that | : 

ter’s Sermons were pie yom oe clght 
days. I hope the age is not. so bad as we. 
took it to be; and yet: it- cannot be very 
good, when the strawberries at Lady Stor- 
mont’s breakfast, last Saturday morning, 
cost one hundred and fifty pounds.” 


This sum is equal to about $700, which 
will ' support a whole family a year, or .. 


buy land enough for a farm. 


Manvuat Lasor anp Menran Cuuti- 
vaTion-—“ My conviction—not® lightly: 
taken up, but the result of long and ear- 
nest thought—is, that daily i 
with manual labor is in no way incom- 
patible with the highest mental cultiva- 
tion and refinement ; that so far from the 
exercise of mechanical employment daily, 
for a moderate time, being. detrimental to 
the mental, powers, it has, on the contra- 
ry, a decided tendency ‘to 
them; and that if those who at present 
serve the public in the capacity of.wri- 
ters, were to employ several hours a da 
in mechanical labor, their bodily heal 
would be improved, and their writings 
would take a character of vigor, regs! 
even to themselves. They would 
the workshop a more healthy re 
than the drawing room. There is no rea- 
son, save ignorance, why any thing like 
degradation should attach to the charac- 
ter of the working mechanics. There 
is no reason, save ignorance, the 
should not have dwellings baad ‘a 








their employers, as to ajl the purposes of 
comfort. There is no reason, save igno<« 
rance, why they should not have refresh. 
ing baths, after their daily toil, and abun. 
dant change of comely garments condu. 
cive to health. There is no reason, save 
igpernnee, od cae _— not have 
a ance 0 and well-prepared 
food for the body, and access to books of 
all kinds for the proper culture of the 
mind. There is no reason, save igno-. 
rance, why they should not have access to 
theatres, and operas, and lectures of all 
kinds, and picture and sculpture. galle. 
ries, and museums, far more i i 

than any thing the world has yet beheld. 
There is no age save ignorance, why 
the great y of the working people 
should not possess, in addition to all that 








is 0 - for the comfortable mainte. 
nance of the body, all the pleasures of 
mental refinement, which are now. only 
within the grasp of the very rich. There 
is no reason, save i ice, why the 
ruling power of the state should not be 
in their own hands, and all elsé, save 
only the excitements of ion. and 
expensive sensuality.” —[Tait’s Maga- 
zine. | die 

There is much truth and good sense in 
the preceding paragraph—enough, in- 
deed, to secure comfort, intelligence, and 
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began his. music ito but. ‘mother did not 
er namraiene® € went into the woods and pick. 
ed vberrie: taspherries, and: put the 
child to Fi Weber This motherly, ma- 
nagefiiéht pledsedNumbernips much, but the lit. 
ae’ cryer, who had ridden on his: mother’s back, 
would not. be ie cated ihe: was a naughty; vio- 
lent boy, thre berries. that his: kind 
saothist’ biluted bie, end shar cried Ter thems, to. 
eat. oat. SAV ese ate gtew impatient, and called out, 
ips and. take-away this screamer. 
eae Nambernips took:the figure of a 


Hore Tay re to the woman and said— 


what wonl pe have?. The woman 

frightened at this sudden appear- 

anes/Mie ‘she Was a brave hiearted woman, and 
soon -gatliered courage: 1 called you just now, 
said. p eietill b the-children, but as they are now 
quiet I do not need oot, the Tam much obliged 
to you for your kindness. Do you know, said 
the old "fellow, that people do not call me here 
unpunished’? I hold you to your word, give me 
the s¢regmer thet 1 may eat«him, I have not 
met with so. nice a bit fora long time. As he 
romigh thie, he stretched. out-his hand to take the 

y-" 

As *@hen, when she'sees a hawk hovering 
highjathe air,; or the» wicked wolf creeping 
pes the. yard, firet.callg-her,chieks into the se. 

ie Car then ruffles her feathers, spreads 

out 8 ess: Soa with her streng . foe, 
8t, 20 did the woman seize the 

ta culman fiercely by the beard, doubled her 
fot, Snape 99 ty monster, you must first tear 


herly h body before you. take 
rey yo hae Numbera 8 pe had not expected 
20 ¥ j he _Btepped back, having 
never: ‘tate: felt'the strong gtipe” of a human 
hand... He smiled kindly on the woman ; do not 
disturb; youre: #8 es Jam no. flesh eater, as 
pag? will do you.s and your children 
€ have the boy, I like his 


Woks ‘tay repli ‘up for*my own, I will 
clothe-him in satin:and silk, make a brave knight: 


of he. shall g aw ‘up a brave knight,who 
cn of eae dare days, 


Al enaport his. father and 
a hundred crowns fer him 

I wilt Has tne ou now 
ed: siiatinegins you like the hoy, 







do you; he a a A 
sell rae Iam the world. 

kb hey : umbernips, have you not 
besi n' who give you trouble aid 


pain, - you hardly teed, and who plague 
you day and night? 

Women—Oh welll am a mother, and must 
follow my fron children give pain, but they 


alee Oe Wives 


ber fy eagure te bear with their 
bawling to Fite slegure, feed them. 
‘oman+in truth, sir, you do not know a mo- 


iher'eie #, all her labor and fatigue ia sweetened 
by one hiendly look, the. pretty smiles and lisp- 
> of the little innocent creatures. If I look 

y at the little gold headed fellow as he hangs 
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wild by your obstinacy. 

Woman—Oh he has driven that all out of me, 
T assure you. . He isa violent fellow. If I be- 
haved like an angel he would be more furious in 
the house than you good Numbernips are in the 
mountain, and then he tells me of my poverty 
and that stops my tongue. If { had brough: with 
me aportion, I would stand my ground better 
with him. I assure you. 

Numbernips—What. is your husband's trade? 

Woman Ho isa glass trader. His calling 
makes him cross, sometimes. .The poor fellow 
bears his heavy loads from Bohemia, year out and 
year in. Ifhe breaks a glass on the way I and 
the poor young ones must suffer, but love blows 
do no great damage. 

Numbernips—But can you love your husband 
when he abuses you 80? 

Woman.—Why not? Indeed, is he not my 
children’s father. That makes up for all, and 
they will pay for all our troubles when’ they 
grow up. 

Numbernips—Poor comfort, children reward 
their parents with trouble and care indeed! The 
last drop of comfort will be drained from your cup, 
‘when the Emperor ‘sends them far away in his 
army to be killed by the Turks. 

Woman—Oh fie ! that does not trouble me :— 
if they die, "tis for their Emperor and country, 
in their Laghtinee calling. But if they live, they 
get booty ani! gladden their parents’ hearts. 

Upon this, Numbernips began again to traffic 
for the boy ; but she gave him no answer, crowd. 
ed the leaves into her basket, tied the little 
screamer fast to her belt, and’ Numbernips turn. 
ed as if he was going to leave her, but as her 
load was very fae: she called him back and 
said, I have called you once before, help me up, 
and if you would do me any farther kindness, 


give the boy who pleases you so much a Good |/ 


piety penny to buy him.a couple of biscuits.— 

To.mvurrow the father comes home, and will 
bring us some white bread from Bohemia. I will 
help you up, said Numbernips, ‘but if you will 
not give ine:the boy, you shall have no penny.— 
Very well, said the woman, and went her way. 

Tlie farther she went, the heavier grew her 
basket, ‘and évery ten steps she ‘had to take 
breath. » She thought something was out of the: 
way, and that perhaps Numbernips had played 
hera trick, and hid a.heavy stone among her 
leaves. So she put her basket down on the next 
fence atid emptied it.” But there fell out leaves 
only and no stone... Then she filled it half up, 
and put as many leaves. in her apron as it woud 
hold, but soon it grew too heavy again, and she 
was obliged to throw away some more, which 
made*the stout woman wonder’ preatly, for 'she 
had often carried home much Jarger quantities:of: 
grass, and never felt such fatigu Nonpriheleny 
she set her household in po oy when she 
home} threw thé leaves'to the goat and little'k a, 
gave her children their supper, put them to sleep, 
said her evening prayers, and quickly and gaily 
sunk herself to slumber. 
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venerable M on me, th y he is. not crying now |}: ‘The y ‘t berni 
Tie, ety aa a recently ath | emote if fe Seana wosld, nara! . . ' | por 
ae, Ya garry any thing in wor ‘or you, dear || voice, of 
. "Fan ned we Er . 7 little creatures. pie ‘ " , ay witeand called her to her « or. hee. 
Numbernips—But our husband no hands || .went®: ‘ according to. with: 
Meee i: nil. sipt.'Uhaigecd oid: geuk, cuter tenelabel “tp i 
‘oma indeed he I feel. them some jj sight. ‘The old goat, who % 

times. hen family ' with milk, lay there stiff and =cold, ‘her pei 
, ich was now oie anda ed does your husband dare |} feet stretched»out, already dead, ‘but the ‘kid onda 
like ft Of the Harz mountain, there and. against such a wife? 1 || was rolling its eyes im its head, stretched: Steph 
gaily aleng | a woman who attracted || ill break: him “—_ that. trick, the.murderer, out its tongue, and shewed ‘by many os en “Ah 
his attention. She‘had one child iw her arms, she Woman-—(laughing)—You will have a great || it wasnear dying. Such a misfortune ver, time, 
she-led.one by the hand; || any. necks to break, if you break the necks of ppened to the geod woman siuce she om geod: 
cums row er. bore along a heav all the. husbands who abuse their wives—they. || a housekeeper ; struck dumb'with fear, ‘she sunk ~ it fait 
Which Was st vba sce reenst for Abe area poor race, and those who. wed, take sor- daiwe on a bundle of straw, put her apron betas the Ir 
cow. py seother, t Numbernips, is a good’|| Tw to bed—but it must be borne, for why was] |} her.eyes, that she need not see the pain.of the brothe 
creature to be pile. drags on her four chil || ™arried, , ; dying kid, and sighed deeply. Unhappy woman, was it 
dren; waits upon thebi ey hone cart évenif || Numberni -If indeed. you knew. that the-|| thought she, and where will my rude husband India, 
she of tha basket bedir’e.-..These || en were, a race, you. were. much to blaine || begin when he comes home ; the ‘blessing ‘of will t¢ 
e him wish to have. some talk with || When you married. ., God in this world is gone from me. Inew mos» parish 
od womes set the children down on the Woman—May be sv, but Stephen was a braye || ment) she drove | this thought from her mind-—If for you 

d some leaves from the bushes. lad, who had a good trade, and I wasa poor girl || the dear goat was thy only blessing from. God 

gre elt mr é aoe “(0 grow tired and i without a dowry. .He came: to me, and asked || whatis thy Stephen, and what are thy children? 

toc ie aoe her work, ‘played || ™¢ ‘© marry him, gave me a wild man’s dol- She was ashamed that she had been so ee a 
and tke mp a took the little || Jar, and the. bargan was made. He afterwards || Let all the wealth in the world go,” said ‘she; I robe tc 
j Seat about : a A to it, at last rock. || took the dollar away from me, but I have the.|| have my husband and.my. four, children—The ;.. man g 

oe ne in her arme ee returned to her || Wild man still. fountain of milk for my nursling is not dried.up, ... * 

eB Soon the flies bit the Jittle sleeper and he Numbernips—Perhaps you have made him || and ‘there is water in the well for the rest—And 


if Stephen is*angty and’ treats me ill, itis‘no © 4 
matter, I shall lose nothing by it. The harvest © oute & 


is near at hand, I can go and reap, and in winter : ~ 
I will spin till, late midnight,—so I shall be able man th 
to buy another goat, and if get her, I shall have differer 
the kid without doubt. : Act particu: 

As she thought thus, she dried ‘up her tears; Mary t 
gained her ceurage, and as she raised. her, eyes dilectio 
she saw lying at her feet a leaf which shone as might h 
bright and yellow as gold. Quickly she ‘sprung Numbe: 
up, ran with it to‘her neighbor, the Jew’s wife, human. 
showed her what she had found, with great joy. him, th 
The Jewess owned it to be pure gold, took the tone, an 
usury and paid her for it two thick dollars down to ones 
upon the table. Every heart’s sorrow was now wife hat 
forgotten. Such'a treasure in’ money the poor conduct 
woman had_ never before had in hand. She ran the rude 


to the baker‘and bought bread and butter and:a 
shoulder 'of mutton, that she might prepare su 
per for Stephen when he came home at ni A 
“tired and hungry. How the little ones jomiped 
to meet their‘mother when she came in and 
brought them such ah unusual breakfast. She ~ 
“gave herself up tothe joy of Brorse gy! ; 
children ; and then it was ‘her first ott het, ¥ 
rid of the goat, which she thought k 
witchcraft, and to hide this family misfortun 
long as possible from her husband. But nde ee: 
tonishment exceeded every se, fi when she by 
chance louked into the manger and saw a whole — 
heap of golden leaves. If she had read the 
Greek popular tales she would have quickly sup. 
posed that her dear goat had died of an in- — 
digestion like that of King Medas; ‘as it was 
she supposed something of the sort. "She sharp- 
ened her knife, cut open the dead goat, and found —. 
in its stomach a lump of gold as big as a green. ~ 
ing apple, and‘another smaller one in she ato. 
‘mach of ‘the kid. be 

Now she knew no end to her riches, yet in *” 
possessing it, she began to feel a care be 
should Keep it. She became uneasy, fearful, 
felt her heart beat, knew not whether she had 
better put her treasure in the chest, or bury it” . 
in the cellar. ‘She ‘began to be aftaid of thieves’ ©” 
and treasure di iggere. She was not willing that 
Stephen should know all, since she feared that .. 
‘he would be carried away by avarice, mee. 5 
session of the 4 old, and tekve her and he 
ren to starve. She reflected long how she should 
manage the matter, but could not come to any; 
cenelusion, . - 

‘The priest "of the village was the apiron, af of att, " 
good wives who were oppressed—w sa 
ways supported, either out of kindness, or ‘eg ee 
cause he considered them the weakest party rg ait 
gave them all due honor, and never. guleor dees 

sbands who were strikers to ue 
wal daughteis, but if complaint ¢ Fanch ate 7 
saashett his ear he laid a hard penance | C aks 
_unrtily house tyrant, an d always to Eee at in 
the wife. Thus he had asi) eet 
penance over the grumbling Stephen, 
means of it to drive his ill humor out of a sci 





‘Lhe good woman hastened to this comforting soul 
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BOC ¥) at ‘ 
her adventure with Num. 
conees ite tee ie d. siped her to a great 
d what @ixiety. she felt about it— she 
oyed the truth of her story by showing the 
which she along with 
her.» Priest crossed himself at the wonder. 
ful nce, d heartily at the fortune of 
‘to find some good counsel, as ,to 
how the es | keep possession of her wealth, 
and to. find means to prevent the ill-humored 


it into bis hands. 

— at had ‘considered the og for some 
time, listen my daughter, I will give you 
geod counsel. Weigh the gold that’ ‘Say keep 
it faithfally for you.” I will then write a letter in 

Tralian language Which shall say, that your 
wh 


Hf 


<r 


brother rs.ago went into foreign parts 
was i ‘enitian service, and then sailed to 
India; where he diedand left all bis wéalth by 
will to You, on’ coridition that the Priest of the 


parish shall take éare of it for you, that it may be 


for your sole use. I desire noither pay nor thanks 
, ‘ay eoneide tat you. owe the ‘holy 
a thank offering for the ing heaven 


: ed upon you, and dedicate a rich mass 
robe to the ¥eatry:’ ‘This advice pleased the wo- 
man greatly she promised the Priest the robe, he 
r conseientiously in her presence the gold 

Jast drachm, placed it in the Church trea- 
sury, and the woman took her leave of him with 
a gay and light heart. 

umbernips was no less the patron of the wo- 
man tha the parish priest, but it was with this 
difference—the latter honored the female sex 
particularly (as he said) because the virgin 
Mary belonged to it, without having any pre- 
dilectio® for any individual maiden, which 
might have brought reproach on his good name— 
Numbernips: on the other hand, hated the whole 
human race on account of one girl who had jilted 
him, though his. humor had now taken mild 
tone, and induced him to protect and be gracious 
to one single littie woman. As much asthe good 
wife had won his heart by her feelings and her 
conduct, so much also was he displeased with 
the pone ee and felt a great longing to re- 
venge good wonian upon him, :o play him a 
trick that would vex and worry him, and thereby 
make him so humble that the good wife should 
have her'wish and get the apper hand in the 
house. For this purpose he saddled the morn. 
ind, set Oupan: opped over mountain and 
spied like an outrider all the roads and 
paths of Bohemia, and when he saw a 
wanderer with a load he was behind him and 
watched him as narrowly aa the owner of a bas- 
ket looks after ite contents.—In this way it was 
impossible for the heavy laden Stephen to eacape. 
At the hour of vespers came along a stout man 
with a great pack on his back. Under his heavy 
steady step the burden that he carried was heard 
to sound. The watcher was rejoiced as he saw 
him at a distance, that his prey was now secure, 
and roused: himself to-do his beat. The panting 

















tain, the last swell of it. alone remained before 
m, and then his way home would be all down 
ll. So he strove'to gain the summit, but the 
nountain Was steep and his load heavy. He was 
lorced more than once to rest, and put his knotty 
‘aff under the basket to take off its heavy weight 

hile he d off the sweat tLat' stood in great 

drops'.on his ferehead. Alter stretching his 
trength to the utmost, he reached the top, and a 
fin middie led down the other side. In 
die of the path lay a pine tree, which had 

down, hut the stump was left standing 


« table, and all around it was the green grase. 
ebay 80 inviting to the traveller and so 
ponvenient for a resting place, that he immedi- 
ely deposited his. loaded basket on the stump, 
stretched: himself opposite to it on the soft 
ast, Here he thought over how much Clear 
jin his wares would bring him this time, and 
oo yenny in come ony bur desented 
Fe mt bel t e use, 1 
h ‘tat keaae of his wife for food and 
Nothing, he should make enough to buy him an 
thought of how pally im folure be. should 
gaily in future he shou 
his trudg : 





beast and e along by his side, came 





Stephen had nearly gained the top of the moun-’ 


sight a a-candle, and as smooth as the top: 








ih | Hay, 


once, his basket.of glass, so that the broken’ 


wares fell into a thousand peices, This was a 
thunderbolt ‘to ‘Steplien’s heart: at the same 
time he thought he heard at a distance a loud 
laugh; perhaps he was déceived, and that it 
was only the echo giving back the sound ‘of ‘the 
Sresking. glace. He thought it was malicious tri. 
umph, as the whirl-wind seemed to him su- 
pernatural, he easily divided the author of his 


misfortunes. Oh, complained he, oh Number. . 


nips, what have I done to -you-that you take 
away from. me my morsel. of bread, my bitter 


sweat and blood —alas I ania man dead while J | 


am yet alive. _He then got up ina hind of rage, 
and uttered all sorts of reproaches to the moun. 
tain spirit—villain, said he, come and murder 
me, since thou hast taken away from me, all 
that I have in the world. Indeed his life was of 
no more value to him in that moment than a bro- 
ken glass. Numbernips however kept out of his 
sight and hearing. Poor Stephen resolved, if he 
would not carry his basket home empty, that he 
must gather up the fragments of glass, that he 
might exchange them at the glass-house, for at 
least-a pair of glass dishes for the beginning of 
a new trade. Melancholy o#s the merchant 
whose ship and its lading, its men and mice hava 
all been swallowed up in the devouring ocean, 
he descended the mountain bearing with him 
many hard thoughts and occupied with many 
speculations as to how he sheuld make up his 
loss and continue ‘his busineas.. He. at last. re- 
collected the goat® which his ‘wife: had in the 
stall, yet she loved it like her children,. and 
willingly:-he. knew she, would neyer part. with it, 
He resolved, however, upon this trick to. pre. 
vent his loss being known at home. He deter. 
mined not to go back to his ‘house in the day- 
time, but at midnight to steal in, drive away the 
goat to the Schmeidberg market, and spend the 
money for which he sold it in purchasing new 
wares—bat on his return he would reproach and 
upbraid his. wife: for having through carelessnese 
suffered the goat to be stolen in his absence.— 
With this well arranged plot,.he threw the bro. 
ken fragments in a heap near the village in a 
hedge, and awaited with great anxiety for the 
hour of midnight in which he might rob himself. 
When twelve struck, he took his thievish path, 
climbed over the low gate, opened the inner door 
and went in with @ beating heart to the goat’s 
stall; he was fearful lest. his wife. should find 
him engaged in such wicked doings. Contrary to 
the usual custom, the stall was open, which sur- 
‘prised him, though it gave him pleasure, for he 
found: in the neglect a sort: of justification of his 
designs. But he found the stall all empty and 
baré’; there was nothing.there with life and 
breath, neither goat nor kid. In the-first terror. 
he thought‘some more adroit thief had been be- 
fore him, for misfortunes seldom come single.— 
In astonishment. he sunk:dewn upon the straw 
and a heavy sadness came over him that this last 
attempt to renew his traffic had failed him. 
After the busy Eley had come back from the 


est, she had herself very careiully” 
pri employed he bane 


wih. good Joast, tp whieh she had invited-her. 
a mug of spiced wine,and at the cheerful feasttoan- 


in making Paget to: tecbive her’ h 


nounce to Stephen the néws of his wile’s legacy, | 


and upon what conditions she was to share it. To. 
wards evening she looked anxiously out at the 


window, to sée whether Stephen was coming, 


went out of the door inher sampatience, looked: 
up the street with her black eyes, and wender-. 
ed what kept him so late; and when night came, 
her care and. anxiety followed her into-her,bed- 
room; and she thought net of her supper, and no 
slgep visited her eyes, until et when 
fell into a restless slumber. Poor Stephen was 
not less tired end troubled in the stall. He had 
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ab OS et ott 
mance, it went to her heart, 
rag ae ae erie: wha | 
continue to question him about the cause of ‘ti tha 
hiatsapain and his heart was so full he could not 


os _ unite. 
; a 


you concerned about ay eg you have’ 

not yet asked about the children?. The goat is 

carried off to pasture, perhaps—leave off vexing 

yourself about the malice of Numbernips; who 

knows but he will still make up your loss to you. & 

ip some other and better way? You may wait 
id the desperate 


no glasa, and Ihave no goat, but we have: four. 
stout children, and four stout arms'to feed: them ~. 
and ourselves : these’ are ‘all onr wealth. God 
have mercy, cried the sorrowful man, if the goats” - 
are gone; then throw the four babies into the — 
water, I can never-feed them. Well then, I can, — 
said Eley. senate: 
Atthis moment the good priest came in;-he ° 
had heard the conversation while he ‘stood at’ 
the door. - So he took up the word, and: preach... 
ed Stephen a sermon on the text that the love of'-. 
money is the root of all ‘evil, and after hé had 
with sufficient sharpness explained to him the law, 
he announced to him the good news of his wife’s .. 
legacy, took out the Italian letter and interpreted 
the: contents of it, that the present priest of 
the parish was to be the executor of the willy: 
and that he had already received the money into 
his safe hands: 3 
‘Stephen stood stupified at the news, and could 
do nothing but bow, as the priest from time to 
time mentioned the mighty Republic of Venice, 
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» making Wrought Nails with eanee 


trom the 


ve is sufficient rodtive che machine, asd. may easily 


she 


and took off his cap as he did 80; at last he em= 
braced most tenderly his wife, and from that. .. 
time Stephen was the most pleasant husband,.. 






the kindest father, and most ) 
for idleness had never been his fault. Biri aa 
The honest priest from time to time changes 


the gold into money, and bought with it a good 
farm on which Stephen and Elsy lived the rest of 
their life. The remainder of the money-he put 
to interest, and guarded the capital of his pa- 
-rishioner as carefully as the treasures of the 
church, never taking any reward for his services 
bat the Mass Robes which Elsy took care to 
make so splendid, that an Archbishop would not 
have been ashamed of them. 

__ This tender and faithful mother lived toa great 
old age in happiness with her children, and Num- 
bernips’ favorite. grew to be a brave man, sarved . 
for along time in the Emperor's azmy under Wal. 
Jestein im the thirty years’ war, and became in 
time a very celebrated officer. 


' “NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


ig SIMON FAIRMAN, of the villace of Lansing- 


priest. He: was to take along with him } burgh, in she county of Repszelaer, and s:ate of New- 


York, lias invented and put in operation a Machine for 
pe prio This 

will make about sixty 6d naile, about ferty 10d nails 

in a ovin‘itey and- ig, the -same proportion larger sizes, 

even to spikes fershins. Thenail ishanmered and comes 

hi letely heated to redneas, that its 

sure horse 





capacity fer being cleached is goud and 


ied where such power for: isin. 

ue Sar raemtsit ake tnd snipe 

machines as ak? 

ag goon ae: ¥ ! reasonable 

terms. . sites to pee perry oe mw 

forthe-use of said machines throughout the’ United a % 
Any person desiring Yarther information, or to purchase, 





will please ge Foye — shop of Mr. John Hum 
hrey, in the village o ngburgh. 
PuAuguat 15, 1893.  ,900 RMAF 
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dD. ‘E MINOR, 35 Wall st. 


Soy" The taheeriber will shortly commence a Saturday 
evening newspaper—containing all the news of the week, 
foreign and domestic, worthy of recording, entitled 

KNIGHTS WEEKLY DISPATCH. 





gravings on. wood ; the price will be three cents per week, 
and in all subscribers be called upon monthly for 
the unoune or j ons; to those who will pay 
fap yy An ex 
wr aera eT 
oO 
be pao Magazine 
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les John t Rg. Stephenson, Civil 
paw A , &e. &e. of exam: 

worked through their entire detail of tal princi- 


particular attenti T3, 
from. Masters ufacturers and Operati : 
the saleim the United States of this excellent 
paetul Pobisation. Hfeb 3t 
RAILROAD CASTINGS. 
& WARD, Proprietors of the Albany. Eagle 
air Paroace and Dtanat Shon. will make gh Pig cat 


airs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly. febla 








SUPERIOR 

GARDEN AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
The Subscriber has now on hand a ful) 
pply ¢ of Garden and Field Seeds, growth 
of 1834; among which are all the finest cab- 
cauliflower, brocolie, radishes, peas, 
ke., chat are cultivated in England, y feates 

oiland, together with cake A sort that can be raised 
in cur own countr which are grown ox 
my use “ee 2 stoc furnished and 2" eed by the 
leners tn this country; in short, ev- 
le perienced sand from my siore, | warrant genuine 


Alto, skinte ge oats, potatoe oats, 44 Ib. weight to the 
bushel, perrennial rye gsass, white clover, lucerne or 
French Rapa orc grass, Herd’s grass, white mul- 

and yellow locust seeds, spring tares.or vetches, 
genuine mangel wutzel, and ruta —— and field turnip, 
seeds, well worth the attention of farme 
Canary, Hemp, Rape and ather bird rae wholesale 
ealere su on accommodating terms. Price lists by 
pl and bushel furnished on application, as also 
catalogues of whole collection. 

The flower seed t embraces the choicest vari- 
ety to be found in this country, in whieh are included 

lia , carnation and choice 









per d attended to and carefully- 
packed and » but as the collection of 
distant debts are often roublesome and cometimes imprac- 
tible it ie eae that sr wt Pa heey be made to 
persons y, when ‘the ori oot comsmapan 
withthemoney. W. THORBURN, 
347 N, Market st. (opposite Post Office.) 


+,* Mr-Thorburn is also gout, and will at all times.r . 
ceive forthe oRK Farmer and Ame 


rican 
rewhare, Machen Snare Rear 
AMERICAN aNAL and and Advocate of la- 


yn Kk Mra eet. No. 35 ney 


ARTERLY JOURNAL of Ag~ 
NICS 





_ AMERICAN | be rte J —_ ae 





so as to be sent by mail, $2.50. ‘The sheet || "3 






i ¥ . x D. K. MINOR. . 
‘eet FOR NEW FODEL ATIONS. 
Henx¥ &. Savernies Md beatland, ‘Monroe 
(00—Semi-Week! Bal oF edeence a Weak 
Raliroad Journal, Weekly eekly, pat "93.00 per 


the Mechsanice Magazine, two volumes a} ear, at $3.00 
Pirhe Quarterly ge Se arama tg and Mechanics, 





"rhe M ed end Library of Entertaining 
ne gy a — at $1.00 in advance, 
now ns t hey aioe ben nd volumes . $1.25 

- ‘The Lad = ies’. Companion, of 54 pages a menth, at $3.09 

annum, in advance. 
a The Rochester Gem, at $1.50 in advance. 
All Communications addressed to me, at Wheatland 
» Will be promptly attendcd to. ber 





19, 1834. n6v6 Cif. 
TOWNSEND & DURFEE,0! Palmyra, 
Manufacturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their 


establishmentto — under the rame of Durfee, May 
& Co. offer to supply Rope of any required length (with- 
out splice) for inclined planes of Railroads at the shortest 
notice, and deliver them in any ofthe principalcities in 
the United States. Astothe quality of a og Som the pasts 
arerelerredto J.B. Jervis, Eng. M. & Alba- 
ny ; or Jamee Archibald, Entincs Hugeon one Dela- 
ware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbondale, Luzerne 
equa. Pennsylvania, 
udson, Columbia county, New-York, i 
January 29, 1833. 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 
Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, 

ane at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the omen as superior to any thing of the Kind now in use, 

jin and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 

80 as not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Mesers. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., » Albany. ,or to THOMAS TURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N sep.13 ly 


MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 

xy" The Proprietors.of the Mill Dam Foundry offer for 
sale or lease, their well known esiablishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, congoiains all 
the necessary machinery for making b for 
and other steam 

No. 2. Blockemith 8 Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for pen, work. 

3. Lecemotive —. 54 feet by ae ever for putting 

rath Locomotive . Several of the hest Engines 
— — in the United States he have been put in oe establish- 


No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
120 feet by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 40 
horse pow er; Machine ine Shop, lied with lathes, dec. ; Pattern 
Shop; Roll and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per face gen bin of other wo Trip 
Hammers, one of which is very large ; ne for blowing 
Cupola Furnaces, moved by water-wheel ; -one very supe 
rior 32 horse Steain » Which could be dispensed 
wath; anda varie eS machinery. 

No.5. An Iron » 80 feet by 45, with a superior 
air Furnace and wopaieat Core oven ,Cranes, acc. fitted 
for the largest work, Attached to the Feundry isa large 
ware-house, containing Patterns for the Castings of 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive and other Steam Engines, 
Lead Mill Rolls, < .Geering, Shafts, Sioves, Grates, &c. &c. 
These were made of the most durable materials, under the 
direction of a very scientific and practical Engineer, and 

* N06 A baitding.t feet by 36,contatnt 
0) t ee ning a large stack 
A <n poy mel de yon | Cast Steel. This 
building is at present ied ae heandine-beana, and can 
accom of men 











i 
df 


m, to the wharf in front 

of tlie Factory, at 25 to 30 cents per ton. Some of the 

aarp ge ng ghee oe agp I pT 
a 


blishmert; among others, the nd lift pumps 
for freeing the T Dock at the Navy Yard Charleston. 
The situation Railrord work is excelien 


being in 
ae See a lane Pro inde tae 
Locomotive “ Yankee,” now 

eunae on i ns the latter road, and the ‘* Jonathan,” purchased 
; te State of aoe vania, were byilt at these works. 

ith the Patterns mow how in the premises, 12 
Locomotives aid arimany tender spoon qrent quastiey 

of ann and w made per annum. 


- ECKLEY, Treas’, &c., Boston, or to 
ROBERT alleen Philadelphia. 





» Dec. 28, 


8 ean, 81 39 et mae. at $1.50in ad- | 


= RAILROAD» 
examine these Care; a 
on that part of the. I 
now inoperation. - 


RAILROAD ©. ia wil AKD BOXES, 
worn RAILROAD CASTINGS. _ 

coaniets ds, Axtes iggy oe and wet, eee fe | po. plod 

ers fommepaek: ‘Founiry, Fatreon Nt. All orders _ad- 


Paterson, or 60: Wall 
oreot, New.2 otk Il be promptly. attended te, 


‘hee dei amano & GROSVENOR. 


RAILWAY RON, 
95 tons ot! inch inch Flat Bare inJengths 0 
200 os. 1 ro H do. , aed 15 feet, countersunk 
40. do.-14 . do. do. , endscut atan angle 
800. do. 2. do. } do. of 45 degrees, with spli- 
800° do. 2} . do. do, | cing plates and aeils to 


suit. 
“250 do.o ( Edge Rails of 36 Ibs. ie with the re- 














The above will be sold tres ai of Sas, ry tate Govern. 
ments and Incorporated perag ore the Drawback” 
taken in partpayment. — . 
9 South Fron mete Phil hia. 
Models and samples ofall the suerant kins : ails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, 8 plicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and Great ny both ¢ will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

Yy~ Compasses 01 various sizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizea, with high 
magnitying powera with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Enginecring fastru- 
ments, manufactured and sold b: 

E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 6t coraer of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Ie The subscrber ‘manufactures. ail kinds of Instru 
meuta in hie profession, warranted equal, if 1.0t superior, 
in principles of coatruction. and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufaciuted in the United States; several of 
which are aw i rane pape Bios ma Ae oved 
Compass, with a Telescope w ow 
be taken with or without the use of ‘the T- 
fect accuracy—aleo a Railroad Goniometer, with two el- 
escopes—ani a Leveling Instrument, t, with a Go Goniometer 
attached, particularly ont to Railroad. purposes. 








YOUNG, 
nee ot Ineurw Maker 
No. @ Dock at.; iladelphie. 


The following recommendations aze ly sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and interested. 
alimore, 1832. 


in vat Rede dine di lap ody ge py he a man- 
ufactu vy be me » how in use or ti and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee ‘hh the he following in- 


formation.The whole number of Levels now in possession 

ofthe de mt of construction of thy.make is seven. 

The whole number of the ‘‘ Improved pass”’ is eight, 

These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
uation key 


Engineer and Grad 

Both Levels and Co in. good repair. They 
have in fact needed but little pact except from accidents 
to which all instruments.ofthe,kind are liable. 

I have found.that thy patterns for the levels and com- 


passes have been preferred by my. assistants generally, 0 


any others in use, and the 8 is superior 
to any other decription of eter that we have yet tri- 
ed in laying the rails on = Road. 








; be tome ! t ampere oe y impro’ erepel wee patina 
sing telescope, in place o the vane ts, leaves the 
caginecr ree 4 any thing to desire in 5 formation a 
convenience of the Compass, It is indeed the 
pletely adapted to lateral angles of an: ew and ches) 
instrument that I have yet seen, and cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for la: ine 
—— fact, when known, Ithink it will be'as highly 
aero for common surveying. 
my irs ABLER 8 { Senseo: 
’ , u to 
of Baltimore ant hio Railroad. 
Philadelphi Bobrasty, Fas 
‘Having for the last two yea “1 use of 
| Mr. Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Com tal ork eal can n oately 
say | believe it te be much superior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in Ose, and as such most cheerfully ré 
commend itto Enginéers ey 8u 
: H. OMLL, Civil Engines. 
Gdiiiamda February, 1833. 
For a year past I-have ured Instruments made by Mr. 
Ww.s. Nas ae Vhiladelphia, ia which he has com 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Leve 
I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to thé 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for that 


Peg " HENRY R: pee Eng. Philed. 








ml hy Germant. and Norris er! 


auto oholfns eons aud TPs, 33, 4 
for Wheels of en y Cars, and of of 60° inches dime 
; les of on 3 ines diameter fer ~ 
Ratiway Conn Le ae ot and | 


and 
6. &. RALSTON. ah 
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